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NEWS FOR TEACHERS OF 


General Science 
Social Studies 
Home Economics 


Do You Know 
What the “Iron Chink” is? 
Where the Great Warrior's Trail is? 


What Napoleon did for the food 
industry? 


How maple syrup is made? 


These and hundreds of other informative questions 
are answered in The Story Of Food Preservation 


THE TEACHER’S 


GUIDE 


Suggests Practical 
Classroom Uses 
For The Book 


This handy manual, which gives a time-saving plan for 
spplying ‘bé Story Of Food Preservation to che elds of 
lementary Science, ial Studies and Home Econom- 
ics, has been prepared by selected educators after actual 
—— experiments. It offers scores of practical sug- 
ons for art and manual assignments, laboratory 

00 y= field trips, food tests, plays and other activities. 


Compiled after years of research, the excit- 
ing, informative Story Of Food Preservation 
furnishes an abundance of helpful source 
material for these three fields of education 


ip these busy days when you are teaching the timely, im 
portant subject of nutrition to your students, you'll find 
Edith Elliott Swank’s The Story Of Food Preservation a tre 
mendous asset. For this 104-page, non-commercial book 
with its 92 large illustrations traces, in an exciting yet simple 
way, the story of man’s search for food and the best ways to 
preserve it. Dealing with a variety of fascinating subjects— 
Daniel Boone and his quest for salt, Johnny Appleseed, the 
lore of spice, modern canning methods—the book combines 
romance, adventure and history with an abundance of source 
material for the study of nutrition. 


E 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. ST-32, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me my complimentary copy of The Sto 
Food Preservation and its accompanying Teacher’s G 





GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


@ Mail the coupon below for The Story Of Food 
Preservation and The Teacher's Guide. Extra 
copies for students are available at 10c each. 











Name 


Address___ 





State. 





City 


Enclosed find. for tudent copies. 
This offer is good in U. S. A. only. 
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Editorial Comment... . 


GENERAL EDUCATION BILL PASSED 

Senate Bill 84 is now the law of the land. The unanimity 
of support given the measure in both houses of the leg- 
islature was truly inspiring. On January 7 the Senate 
Committee on Education unanimously recommended the 
bill for passage; on January 8 the Senate unanimously 
passed it; on January |2 the House Committee on Educa- 
tion unanimously recommended its passage: on January 
13 the House of Representatives unanimously passed it, 
with one amendment submitted by Commissioner Duggan; 
on January |4 the Senate unanimously concurred in the 
House amendment: on January 18 Governor Cooper 
signed the measure, and thereby won for himself and 
the Seventy-Third General Assembly of Tennessee the 
unanimous gratitude of teachers, school administrators, 
and all other friends of pupil education in the state. 


PROVISIONS OF BILL 

Briefly, S. B. 84 provides:* 

|. An annual appropriation of $850,000 to be divided 
equally among all elementary and high school teach- 
ers and principals of the state as an emergency 
supplement to their present salaries. It is esti- 
mated that this fund will increase the salaries of 
every teacher and principal by approximately $5.25 
per month for eight months of the school year. 


*A separate bill panting a four-year term for county superintendents 
will be introduced late: 


2. An annual appropriation of $7,250,000 for e 


tary schools, with two fundamental changes 

present manner of distribution: 

a. The "guarantee clause” is removed from 
thereby making available an estimated $15¢ 
annually for increasing the salaries of elem 
tary teachers in equalization counties.. (Appa 
mately $2.00 per month per teacher.) | 

. One hundred twenty-five dollars per year! 
each teaching position, rather than twenty} 
cent of teachers’ salaries, is allowed for oper 
ing expenses of elementary schools in equaliz 
counties. 

An annual increase of $100,000 in the state's hi 

school per capita fund, which, if used entirely 

supplement salaries of high school teachers, would 
give them an increase of over $2.00 per month in 
salary. 

An increase of $100,000 in the annual state appre 

priation for the University of Tennessee; for Mem. 

phis State College, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; 

A. and |. College and the State Teachers Coll 

at Murfreesboro and Johnson City, $10,000: fe 

Austin Peay Normal, $5,000. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars per annum for high 

school transportation, amounting to approximately 

$2.00 per high school student transported. This is 


Governor Cooper signs the General Education Bill of 1943 as Secretary Holt (left) and Commissioner Duggan look on 
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Senate Speaker Blan Maxwell announces passage of Senate 
Bill 84 
the first staté appropriation ever made for high 
school transportation. 

. Two hundred thirty thousand dollars for the first year 
of the biennium and $23,000 for the second year for 
purchase of free textbooks in grades four, five, and 
six; an increase of $45,000 in the annual appropria- 
tion for replacing free textbooks in grades one, 
two, and three. 

. An increase of $187,000 in: the state appropriation 
for vocational education for the first year of the 
biennium and $226,000 for the second year. 

. An increase of $25,000 in the annual state appropria- 
tion for vocational rehabilitation. 

. That teachers are automatically continued in service 
unless their boards of education notify them, in 
writing, of their dismissal at least thirty days before 
the close of the school term. 

The total average annual increase in the state's public 
school appropriations for the coming biennium provided 
by S. B. 84 is $1,620,750. 


BOUQUETS 
Credit for enactment of S. B. 84 is due: 


To Governor Prentice Cooper, who, faced with the 
prospect of radically declining revenues during the coming 
biennium, recommended and secured an increase of $1,- 
620,750 in the state's annual public school appropriations, 
while recommending only one other major increase in ex- 
penditures for state functions. 

To Senate Speaker Blan Maxwell, veteran crusader for 
adequate state school support, whose assistance in prepar- 
ing and securing enactment of S. B. 84 was of inestimable 


To the Seventy-Third General Assembly of Tennessee, 
Whose members, without exception, came to the legisla- 
tire determined to do something for their schools. 

To Commissioner B. O. Duggan and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, who prepared the bill originally sub- 
mitted to the Governor, worked tirelessly to iron out weak- 
ee in the original bill, and spent hours explaining pro- 

s of the final bill to members of the legislature. 
‘To W. A. Bass, under whose courageous and capable 


—— 
Png inctease of $1,000,000 in annual appropriations for Welfare Depart- 
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leadership the teachers of the state waged-one of the most 
successful campaigns in their history. 

To the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Tennessee Federation of Women's Clubs, Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Amer- 
ican Legion, Tennessee Farm Bureau, Tennessee Grange, 
Tennessee Federation of Labor, Brotherhoods of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, Railroad Trainmen, Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Order of Railroad Conductors, and other 
organizations of the state which throughout the yeats have 
led the fight for more adequate school support. 


* 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY ACTIONS 


In addition to endorsing unanimously Senate Bill 84, 
the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association at its meeting on January 8-9 took action on 
several other matters of far-reaching significance to all 
members of the Association: ' 

|. Amendment to the Constitution. Through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and By-Laws, the Administrative 
Council was given authority to cancel the’ annual T. E. A. 
convention in times of emergency. Because of. current 
transportation difficulties, the Council has voted to cancel 
the 1943 annual convention, and all departmental chair- 
men have been notified. that they will continue to serve 
until the annual convention in 1944. 


2. Code of Ethics. 
ARTICLE |. MY RELATIONS TO MY PUPILS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Section |. | will at al! times be just, courteous, and professional 
in all my relations with pupils, at all times considering their individual 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and environ- 
ments, and | will work cooperatively with them to satisfy their needs. 

Section 2. In all my relations with my pupils ! will so act that | 
may gain and hold their complete confidence in my friendship for 
them, my integrity, and my honest desire to act for their best welfare. 

Section 3. | will at all times seek to establish and maintain friendly 
and intelligent cooperation between the home and school as a means 
of promoting the welfare of the pupils, their families, and the 
community—which is the purpose of the school. 


ARTICLE II. MY PART IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 
Section |. | accept the obligation of making my school a living 
example. of a democratic institution—a. place in which pupils, teach- 
ers, and administrators, and parents use democratic procedures in 
all of their activities. 
Section 2. | will accept and perform all the rights and duties of a 
good citizen. 


House Speaker James J. Broome listens to discussion of the 
General Education Bill ~ 











SIEMENS 


Aeronautics Workbook 


Follows, unit by unit, the Pre-Flight Course outlined 
in U. S. Office of Education Leaflet No. 63. Includes 
a superb chart for working air-navigation problems. 
$1.00, subject to discount. 


CUSHING 
Fundamentals of Machines 


WILLIARD 
Fundamentals of Electricity 


Two new courses designed especially to meet require- 
ments of the War Department for Pre-Induction train- 
ing. Ready in February. $1.24 each. 


Books for the WARTIME CURRICULUM 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


BETZ 


Basic Mathematics 


Arithmetic, informal geometry, elementary algebra, 
and numerical trigonometry necessary for wartime 
needs. $1.48. 


MILLIKAN-GALE-COYLE 


New Elementary Physics 


A thoroughgoing presentation of principles and their 
modern applications. Notable for its rigorous accu- 
racy and clarity. Included in Army listing. $1.80. 


AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY 
Living Chemistry 
The essentials combined with a wealth of practical 


up-to-date material. Contains a first-rate account of 
the chemistry of warfare. $2.28. 








Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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ARTICLE Ill. MY RELATIONS TO MY PROFESSION 

Section |. | believe in the dignity of my profession and in the 
value of my services to society. 

Section 2. | will encourage able and sincere individuals to make 
the teaching profession their lifework. 

Section 3. | will seek constantly so to improve myself physically, 
mentally, and socially that | will be able to render the most efficient 
service to my school and my profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations, | will actively participate in and promote demo- 
cratic and cooperative action in all matters pertaining to the cause 
of education. 

Section 5. | will give the best service of which | am capable in 
the position which | assume, and | will insist upon a salary scale 
commensurate. with the demands laid upon me by society. 

Section 6. | will not underbid a rival for a position, nor will | seek 
a position currently held by another member of my profession. 

Section 7. | believe that promotions should be given whenever 
the person concerned merits them. . 

Section 8, | will not be party to the use of bribery or to the use 
of any type of pressure in the assignment of a teaching position, 
the purchase of supplies or textbooks, or in any other matters re- 
lating to the school. 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with other members of my pro- 
fession, practice honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a contract, once signed, until it 
is dissolved by mutual consent. 

Section 11, | will transact all official business with the properly 
designated authority. 

MACHINERY FOR CARRYING OUT THE CODE OF ETHICS 
1. The terms of this code shall include all persons directly engaged 

in educational work, whether in a teaching, an administrative, 
or @ supervisory position. 

2. Each member of the Tennessee Education Association shall be 
given a copy of this code. 

3. Each local unit of the Tennessee Education Association shall set 
up a Committee on Ethics, made up of five members, elected by 
the members of the unit and with terms staggered so that 
members of the Committee on Ethics serve for one, two, three, 
four, and five years, respectively. After the first year members 
are elected for a five-year term, except that vacancies are filled 


for the unexpired term. Not more than two administrators (super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors) shall be elected to any local 


Committee on Ethics. 


Functions of the local Committee on Ethics: 


a. To promote acceptance of and loyalty to this Code of Ethics 
b. To serve as a clearinghouse and arbitrator in local com- 
plaints of code violations, provided that any case can be 
taken directly to or appealed to the State Commission on 


Ethics. 


. A State Commission on Ethics, consisting of five members, shal 
be set up by the Tennessee Education Association, the fint 
five members to be appointed by the president, who shal 

for one, two, three, 

After the first year member 

are elected for a five-year term, except that vacancies are filled 


designate which members are to serve 
four, and five years, respectively. 


for the unexpired term. Not more than two members 


commission shall be administrators (superintendents, principals 


supervisors). One member shall be chosen from each 


grand divisions of the state and two from the state-at-large 
Future members of this commission shall be elected by the Ad 


ministrative Council of the T. E. A. 


No member of the State Commission on Ethics shall serve more 


than one term. 


Functions of the State Commission on Ethics: 
a. To prepare study guides in professional ethics for local educt 


tion groups and teachers in training, and to promote the us 


of these by such groups. 

b. To prepare an annual report on ethics, citing desirable and 

undesirable practices. 

To collect evidence regarding violations of the code. 

. To prepare reports on (1) cases of code violations and (2) 
cases where the code is developing improved p i 
relations, these reports to be published. 

e. To drop from membership in the Tennessee Education Ast 
ciation any member who, by agreement of the State Com 
mission, should be dropped from membership because # 
violation of any provision of this code. 

f. To take whatever other steps it may deem wise in promoting 
higher professional relationships in Tennessee. 

g. To keep and file complete official records of all findings am 
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Message hom 


the President 


To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


I sincerely appreciate the honor of being elected as your president for 
the coming year, and, though I feel unworthy to receive the highest honor 
ou have to bestow, I shall do my best to continue the fine record my 
I am conscious of the many responsibilities of 
the office, especially during the present national emergency, and am given 
ahead only by the knowledge that I shall have your 


predecessors have made. 


courage for the jo 
unqualified cooperation. 


The members of the association have been successful in securing a 
substantial increase in the total appropriation by the state for the public 
school system of Tennessee for the 194345 biennium. We extend to Gov- 
emor Prentice Cooper, all members of the State Legislature, and other 





THERON H. HODGES 
President, T. E. A., Superintendent 
of Sevier County Schools 


friends of education our appreciation for this increased appropriation. 

The Legislature will again convene less than twenty-four months from now and we must continue to os 
the public informed concerning the needs of our schools in order that our progress may continue. Our jo 
now is to prove to the taxpayers that the a mm made for public education are investments in the lives 
of future citizens which will pay high dividends in coming years. 

With best wishes for the continued advancement of Tennessee’s system of public education, I am 


Gratefully yours, 


THERON H. HODGES. 





actions, these to be open to all members of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

h. To accept as their responsibility the carrying on of continuous 
appraisal of the effectiveness of the code and to make recom- 
mendations to the association of such changes as may be 
deemed advisable. 


3. Teacher Retirement. The Teacher Retirement Com- 
mittee was authorized to continue its study during the 
coming year and to make specific recommendations re- 
garding a teacher retirement program for Tennessee at 
the next annual meeting of the Representative Assembly. 


4. Necrology Committee Report. An impressive cere- 
mony accompanied the reading the following report of the 
Necrology Committee: 


REPORT OF THE NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
January 9, 1943 

At this time in our annual meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association, we desire to honor and pay a parting tribute to those 
of our members who have, during the year, passed to the Great 
Beyond. These noble teachers have given their lives in service to 
the boys and girls of the state in the building of citizenship and 
better living. They are a part of Tennessee's educational progress. 
They have made a better place for us to live and to work. As we 
cherish their memories, may we endeavor to carry on with more effi- 
ciency and more devotion. 

In loving memory of these teachers we are building a wreath. A 
flower will be placed for each of them and the completed wreath will 
be placed on the grave of one of these beloved teachers in semblance 
of them all. They are: 

Miss Effie Anderson, Knoxville; Fred Baraga, McEwen; Miss Lucy 
Bourne, Knoxville; Miss Emma Brown, Nashville; Miss Erin Bunch, 
Memphis; Miss Mary Belle Burdine, Blount County; Mrs. Rachel Witt 
Clayton, Lynnville; Miss Alice Combs, Holston Valley, Bristol; Miss 
Merle DeLozier, Blount County; Miss Bessie Dudley, La Follette; D. 
L. Ellis, Chattanooga; Miss Edith Ellis, Grainger County; Mrs. Eula 

, Warren County; Curtis Franklin, Overton County; Miss Louisa 
man, Rutherford County; E. G. Hall, Fountain City; Miss Louise 

mm, Roane County; J. C. Hamlett, senior county board member, 


FOR JANUARY, 1943 


Crockett County; Mrs. Evelyn Ayers Harper, Wayne County; .Miss 
Grace Harris, Toone; Mrs.. Clara Kirklen, Hamilton County; Miss 
Mary Lenehan, Memphis; Mrs. Ozell Thomas Logue, Lawrenceburg; 
Miss Anna Bell Lynn, Bristol; J. E. McCrary, Rutherford County; 
Miss Ada Moore, Tipton County; Mrs. Morgan Miller, Cowan; Mrs. 
Ruth G. Morgan, Memphis; Herbert H. Morris, Memphis; Ben Ray, 
Wayne County; Mrs. Elgena Smith Reagan, Monroe County; Mrs. 
Hattie Robinson, Bedford County; Mrs. Amy May Rogers, Knoxville; 
Mrs. Kyle Snyder, Hamilton County; Mrs. Alice Spencer, Chatta- 
nooga; Mrs. Maude Stafford, Dover; Mrs. Catherine Stockard, Waver- 
ly; Eugene -Tillman, Marshall County; Miss Lucille Trundle, Blount 
County; Miss Adlena Wassman, Chattanooga; Mrs. C. D. Winston, 
Memphis; J. E. Wood, Warren County. 
(Signed) J. L. BREWER, Chairman 
SOUCI HOOVER 
A. M. TAYLOR 
Cc. 1. tO¥ , 
MISS RILLA ETTER 
A. J. ANDERSON 


5. Resolutions Committee Report. The following excel- 
lent report of the Resolutions Committee was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly: 


_ Resolution No. | 

With pardonable pride, we pay just tribute to the splendid achieve- 
ments of our schools, under the patriotic direction of our teachers, 
during the first year of the war. Our teachers have participated 
enthusiastically in salvage drives, bond and stamp sales, rationing, 
civilian defense, formation of Victory Corps, Red Cross work, and 
in many other ways have rendered invaluable assistance to the prose- 
cution of the war. Thousands of our. teachers, at great personal 
sacrifice, have remained at their posts, realizing that the direction of 
growth in youth toward democratic ideals is a first line of defense 
in achieving national security. To these faithful teachers we express 
our deepest gratitude. 


Resolution No. 2 
We commend the efforts of school administrators and teachers 
in adapting courses of study and subject matter to the war needs of 
our boys and girls. Many of these are already in the service of 
our country, while thousands of others will be inducted in the near 
future. We sympathize deeply with those boys and girls whose school 
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careers are interrupted..by. the stern exigencies of war. We recom- 
‘mand that the State Board of Education and the State Department 
of Education seek to change requirements for graduation from high 
school by the substitution of the needed credits based on army train- 
‘ing programs, so that seniors so affected and well advanced in their 
last year's work may be awarded diplomas. We recommend, also, 
that the same provisions for substituting credits apply to students 
below the senior year, in order that they, likewise, may receive full 
credit for the year's work which has been interrupted by entrance 
into military service. 
Resolution No. 3 

We express our hearty approval of Senate Bill 84, the enactment 
of which will bring new hope and courage to Tennessee's faithful 
teachers. We wish to commend Governor Prentice Cooper, Speaker 
Blan Maxwell, and James J. Broome, and all other members of the 
State Legislature who are cordially supporting this measure. 


< Resolution No. 4 

We are proud of our executive secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. D. Holt 
and are sincerely grateful for his never-failing zeal in advancing the 
program and purposes of the Tennessee Education Association. 


Resolution No, 5 
We feel that the courageous and sacrificial leadership of our 
president, Mr. W. A. Bass, throughout a period of darker days and 
up to the present moment is, in large measure, responsible for the 
realization of long-sought objectives. With sincerest gratitude we 
wish for him all the satisfactions that accompany devotion and service 
to the cause of childhood. 


Resolution No. 6 

We believe that the boys and girls of Tennessee are worth just as 
much to our country in war and peace as are the boys and girls of 
the states more favored economically. The state of 
Tennessee and her subdivisions are making noble 
efforts in behalf of public education. However, 
we are convinced that the only adequate solution 
to the urgent problem of equalizing educational 
opportunity throughout the nation is by means of 
federal aid for education. Therefore, we instruct 
our in-coming officers and the Administrative 
Council to seek aggressively the cooperation of 
other state associations in developing popular 
support for this absolutely necessary solution. We 
also pledge our hearty support to the National 
Education Association in its efforts to secure from 
Congress emergency appropriations designed to 
bring immediate relief to the public schools. 


if Resolution No. 7 

We take pride in the more than half a century 
of service to the public schools of Tennessee by 
our Commissioner of Education, Mr. B. O. Duggan. 
We commend him for his alert leadership and his 
sympathetic and patient attention to the needs of 
the schools. We express our appreciation also to 
the members of his loyal and capable staff. 


See 


QuiLt E. Core . 


J. M. Sita 


Miss Burta FERRELL 


Resolution No. 8 
We wish to recognize our indebtedness to those public-spirites 

clubs and organizations which have given faithful and aggressive 
port to the cause of public education. Among these we coll 
especially mention the American Legion, the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Tennessee Federation of Women's Cluby 
the Tennessee Federation of Business and Professional Women, and 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau. 

Resolution No. 9 


As we review the accomplishments in the work of our association 
we can trace in every milestone of progress the wholehearted 
port and influence of Tennessee newspapers. We are deeply gratefy) 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CRAWFORD 
MRS. GETTYS 
ROGER F. JOHNSON 
HOWARD KIRKSEY 
C. H. MOORE 
W. P. MORTON 
W. O. INMAN 
L. G. DERTHICK, Chairman, 
Resolutions Committeg 
6. Elections Committee Report. The Elections Commit 
tee, headed by James Gibbs, set a world's record of 
some sort by announcing election returns three minutes 
after the polls had closed. As no candidate for the Ad. 
ministrative Council had opposition, interest in the election 
centered around the race for the presidency, for which 
three popular educators of East Tennessee 
were candidates: Theron Hodges of Sevier. 
ville, R. T. Allen of Cleveland, and Stacey 
Nelson of Chattanooga. Mr. Hodges, 
superintendent of Sevier County schook 
and a member of the Administrative 
Council, was elected. 
Following are the Administrative Counc 
members elected: 


Third Congressional District—Quill £ 
Cope, Sparta. 

Fifth Congressional District—Burta Fer. 
rell, Lebanon. 

Sqgventh Congressional District—W. J. 
Field, Columbia. 

Tenth Congressional District — J: M 
Smith, Memphis. 


eileen ee i od 


W. G. FrieLtp 
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The Teacher Files 1942 


Income Tax Return 


Important Changes 


KARL H. BERNS 


OEA Assistant Secretary for Field Service 
Coiumbus, Ohio 


[From December issue of Ohio Schools) 





Of primary interest to the teacher 
preparing to file the income tax re- 
turn for the calendar year 1942 are the 
major changes in the Revenue Act. 
Those changes may be summarized as 
follows: 

|. The normal tax rate is increased 
from four per cent to six per cent. 

2. The surtax rates are increased. 
The lowest rate is thirteen per cent on 
the first dollar of surtax net income, 
and goes to an eighty-two per cent tax 
in the highest bracket. 

3. The Victory Tax of five per cent 
is imposed for the taxable year begin- 
ning January |, 1943, on individuals 
having an annual gross income of more 
than $624. This tax is deducted at 
regular pay intervals by the board of 
education. 

4. The personal exemption of indi- 
viduals has been reduced from $750 
to $500 for a single person and from 
$1,500 to $1,200 for a married person 
or head of a family. 

5. The credit for dependents has 
been reduced from $400 to $350. 


WHO SHALL FILE? 

The liability of a citizen or resident 
of the United States to file a return is 
dependent upon his status as a married 
or single person and the amount of his 
gross income. Therefore, every citizen 
or resident of the United States will 
be required to file a return for the 
taxable year 1942 if his gross income 
in 1942, regardless of the amount of 
his net income, equals or exceeds the 
amount specified below for his partic- 
lar status. A return must be filed 
even though, by reason of allowable 
deductions from gross income and of 
allowable credits against net income, it 
develops that no tax is due. 

Under the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1942, the following individuals 
hall each make under oath a return 
Stating the items of his gross income, 
deductions, and credits: 


FOR JANUARY, 1943 


in the Revenue Act 


(a) Every individual who is single or 
who is married but not living with 
husband or wife having a gross income 
for the taxable year of $500 or over. 

(b) Married individuals living  to- 
gether, having a combined gross in- 
come of $1,200 or more. 

Items included and excluded in 
gross income, deductions allowable, 
credits, and exemptions remain the 
same as in previous years. We are, 
therefore, repeating some statements 
that were used in the January, 1942, 
issue of Ohio Schools. 


WHAT IS GROSS INCOME? 
Gross income is the sum of incomes 
from all sources received during the 
calendar year |942. It may include 
the following items: 
(a) The entire salary earned by the 


taxpayer, including the four per cent 
salary deduction for the Retirement 
System. If the’ teacher earns extra 
money, it must be included as gross 
income. 

(b) Dividends from any security in- 
vestments (except those on tax-exempt 
holdings such as municipal bonds). In- 
terest on bank, building and loan de- 
posits, mortgages, corporation stocks 
and bonds. 

(c) Rent from any property whose 
title is held by the taxpayer. Deduc- 
tions may be made from these rents 
for taxes paid, repairs and upkeep, and 
depreciation. The result may be a 
negative amount. 

(d). A part of an annuity pension is 
taxable. This applies to a teacher's 
retirement as well as others. The gen- 
eral rule is to list as gross income 
three per cent of the total cost of the 
annuity. However, after the total cost 
or premium deposit has been recov- 
ered, the total amount received in 
each year is taxable income. If an 
endowment is paid in a lump sum, only 
the difference between the amount 
paid in less dividends and the amount 
received will be taxable. 
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(e) Alimony and separate mainte- 
nance payments to a legally divorced 
wife are made taxable. 

WHAT ITEMS ARE EXCLUDED? 

Certain incomes need not be listed 
in the income tax returns. These are: 

(a) Payments made to a beneficiary 
from a life insurance policy. 

(b) Payments received from health 
or accident insurance received as com- 
pensation. Claims allowed by the In- 
dustrial Commission for Workmen's 
Compensation. 

(c) Dividends on life insurance pol- 
icies that are not paid up. These are 
regarded as deductions from pre- 
miums. 

(d) An additional exemption of $250 
for a single person and $300 for a 
married person is allowed members of 
the armed forces below the grade of 
commissioned officers. 


WHAT DEDUCTIONS ARE ALLOWABLE? 

The following items may be sub- 
tracted from the gross income: 

(a) Moneys paid in taxes as listed 
below. 

|. Taxes paid on real estate. (Note: 
The title to the property must be held 
by the taxpayer.) 

2. The state tax on gasoline com- 
puted at three cents per gallon in 
Ohio. 

3. Sales tax must be substantiated. 
If merchandise receipts are not avail- 
able, an estimate of one per cent of 
the gross income is generally approved 
for taxpayers in the lower salary brack- 
ets. 

4. Automobile license tax, safety de- 
posit box tax, personal property tax, 
state intangibles tax, telegraph and 
telephone tax. 

(b) All interest paid on money bor- 
rowed. (Exceptions: money borrowed 
for the purchase of tax-exempt securi- 
ties; no finance charges on installment 
purchases.) 

(c) All contributions made to reli- 
gious, charitable, educational, or sci- 
entific organizations, but not more 
than fifteen per cent of the net in- 
come. (Note: Only contributions to 
organizations are deductible.) 

(d) Losses incurred in connection 
with a transaction entered into for 
profit, or arising from fire, storm, auto- 
mobile accident, or theft. Losses cov- 
ered by insurance are not deductible. 

(e) Bad debts owing a taxpayer and 
ascertained to be worthless and writ- 
ten off during the taxable year are 
deductible. If such debts are collected 
later, they must be reported as income. 
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(Any deductions for bad debts must 
be substantiated. Losses on loans 
made to relatives are not allowable.) 

(f} Dues in professional organiza- 
tions (National Education Association 
and Ohio Education Association are 
examples); subscriptions to professional 
magazines (Ohio Schools}; and ex- 
penses to attend conventions of such 
organizations; expense of writing books 
for profit. The following are not de- 
ductible: commuters fares, expenses of 
attending summer schools, cost of pro- 
fessional books, life insurance pre- 
miums. 

(g) Certain automobile expenses. If 
a personally owned automobile is used 
in the performance of professional 
duties, and such use is required by the 
contract of employment, the propor- 
tionate expense of its operation and 
depreciation may be an allowable de- 
duction. Visiting teachers, supervis- 
ors, and superintendents might come 
under this classification. A twenty- 
five per cent depreciation per year 
may be charged for a car used solely 
for business purposes. (Note above 
that license fees are regarded as taxes 
and are deductible.) The expense and 
depreciation of an automobile used in 
going to or returning from school are 
not deductible. 

(h) Certain amounts for deprecia- 
tion are deductible. Depreciation of 
property owned by the taxpayer, but 
leased or rented to a tenant may be 
subtracted. Depreciation on a per- 
sonal residence will not be allowed. 
If the residence is owned by the 
teacher and a part is rented, a pro- 
rated portion of the depreciation may 
be allowed. A teacher may also in- 
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clude a depreciation item on a profes. 
sional library or equipment. 

(i) The ex-husband of a legally ¢ 
vorced or separated wife may claim 
a deduction for the alimony or main. 
tenance payments made during th 
taxable year. 

(j) Extraordinary medical expenses 
including payments for health and 
accident insurance, are deductible, 
However, the part of such expeng 
which is deductible is that which e& 
ceeds five per cent of the net income, 
This deduction cannot exceed $250) 
for a married person or $1,250 for g 
single person. 

WHAT EXEMPTIONS ARE ALLOWABLE? 

The items listed above are legal de 
ductions from the gross income. The 
remainder is the net income. The fol 
lowing are several exemptions allowed 
from the net income. 

(a) If the taxpayer is single, the e. 
emption is $500. If the taxpayer is 
married and lives with the other spouse, 
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the exemption is $1,200. Many teach 
ers support and maintain in their own f 
homes one or more persons who are 7 
closely linked to them by blood, mar. n 
riage, or adoption. Such teachers, if 
proof is submitted that they are the 
chief support and exercise family con § == 
trol, may be regarded as the head ofa § —— 
family and may receive the $1,200 e § eer 
emption even if unmarried. is dec 
(b) In addition to the personal ex H 
emption a deduction of $350 for each The 
person who is actually a dependent B two s 
and receives more than half of his (a) 
support from the taxpayer is allowable. Bin for 
The dependent must be under eight 1. | 
een years of age or incapable of sel B the |e 
support because he is physically o B incom 
mentally defective. This includes in- 2. f 
valids and aged. Such person need sonal 
not be a relative and need not be § pende 
living in the same home. surtax 
However, a single taxpayer cannot 3, F 
claim a personal exemption of $1,200 B tract 1 
as the head of a family, and also make B sult is 
a deduction of $350 if there is only aT 
one dependent. If such a single ta B tax net 
payer maintains a home as a head of § mal ta 
a family, and has two dependents, @ (b) 
personal exemption of $1,200 andé ff of the 
deduction of $350 for one dependent § come, 
are allowable. exempt 
(c) Earned income credit. If the if any) 
net income is not more than $3,000 § not m 
the earned income credit is ten pe & is the 
cent of the net income. If the net & come j 
income is more than $3,000, either ten $4,000, 
per cent of the earned net income # ea 





ten per cent of the net income, whi 
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Prepared with the coéperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the Aviation Education 
Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia 
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The two basic pre-flight-aeronautics textbooks in the 
AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 


PREPARED BY EXPERTS : SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 
SUCCESSFULLY AT WORK TODAY 


in thousands of classrooms preparing hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans for the air. Choose the Science or the Elements 
— depending on your course of study in aeronautics. 


This integrated series of twenty books not only provides the basic 
course in pre-flight aeronautics, but also orients the high-school 
youth of today for the air age. The books in mathematics, geography, 
literature, social studies, and biology complement the regular courses 
in these subjects. Books for teacher education, and teachers’ man- 
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ever is smaller but not less than $300, 
is deducted. 


HOW IS THE TAX CALCULATED? 

The income tax is now made up of 
two separate items. 

(a) The normal tax is computed as 
in former years. 

|. From the gross income subtract 
the legal deductions. Result is net 
income. 

2. From net income subtract per- 
sonal exemptions and credit for de- 
pendents (if any). The result is the 
surtax net income. 

3, From this surtax net income sub- 
tract the earned income credit. Re- 
sult is normal tax income. 

4. Take six per cent of the normal 
tax net income. The result is the nor- 
mal tax. 

[b) Surtax—take thirteen per cent 
of the surtax net income (gross in- 
come, less deduction, less personal 
exemption, less credit for dependents, 
if any) if your surtax net income is 
not more than $2,000. The result 
is the surtax. If the surtax net in- 
come is over $2,000 but not over 
$4,000, the surtax shall be $260 plus 
sateen per cent of the excess over 
$2000. If the surtax net income is 
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over $4,000 but not over $6,000, the 
surtax shall be $580 plus twenty per 
cent of the excess over $4,000. Sur- 
tax rates increase on each $2,000. 

(c) Add the normal tax and surtax. 
The result is the total tax. 


HOW—WHEN—WHERE? 

A simplified return, Form 1040A, 
has been provided and may be used 
if gross income is not more than $3,000 
and if such income consists wholly of 
salaries, wages, other compensation 
for personal services, dividends, inter- 
est, and annuities. However, Form 
1040 may be used if desired. Form 
1040 must be used for gross income 
of more than $3,000 from salaries, 
wages, interest, dividends, rents, roy- 
alties, and annuities; or, if any part of 
the income is derived from sources 
other than salaries, wages, interest, 
dividends, or annuities, Form 1040 
should be used regardless of the 
amount of the income. While returns 
must be filed on or before March 15, 
1943, with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district in which the 
taxpayer resides, it is urged that they 
be filed as soon as possible after Jan- 
uary |. 


Individuals who filed federal income 
tax returns for the year 1941 will re- 
ceive appropriate blank return forms 
from the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue. If an individual is in doubt as to 
his liability for the filing of a return 
and if his employer has no blank re- 
turn forms available, a request should 
be made of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district in which the 
individual resides, or of any deputy 
collector stationed in the vicinity, for 
the appropriate 1942 individual in- 
come tax return blank and the printed: 
instructions form. 

The filing period begins January | 
and ends March |5. Returns are made 
for the preceding calendar year. 

Returns must be filed with the. Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in the dis- 
trict in which the person lives or has 
his place of business.. Payments may 
be made in four equal installments. 
Deputy collectors will furnish assist- 
ance without fee. Of course, those 
who file early will receive more in- 
dividual help. 

One copy of the return must be 
filed. It is a good idea to keep a copy 
for your reference. 











R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools, State | 
Department of Education, Chairman of Com- | 


mission on Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 





' World War Il has brought very 
‘forcibly to our attention a new geo- 
graphical conception of the world. The 
lincreasing importance of the airplane 
has been largely responsible for the 
‘development of this concept which is 
really twofold in nature. In the first 
‘place, it is global; in the second place, 
it is polar. 


What do we mean by global geogra- ° 


phy? Ever since Columbus’ discovery 
of the New World, those of us who 
have pretended to be only moderately 
educated have known that the world 
‘was round, but in most of our teaching 
we have taught geography as though 
the world were flat. Steamship lines 
and air routes are not the straight lines 
that they would have to be in a flat 
world. On the contrary, they are 
curved lines on the earth's surface. 
The shortest distance between two 
points on the earth's surface is not the 
straight line that it would have to be 
if the world were flat. On the con- 
trary, the shortest distance between 
two points on the earth's surface is 
the arc of a great circle and not the 
arc of a small circle. The airplane 
has virtually annihilated distances on 
our global world. Its almost complete 
disregard of so-called ocean barriers 
and dangerous land formations, i. e., 
dangerous in a world in which there is 
no air travel, makes distances incred- 
ibly short and makes these distances 
take strange directions when plotted 
on the surface of our celestial sphere. 
What is the shortest distance from 
Tokio to the Panama Canal? Your 
first impulse may be to say that the 
shortest route from Tokio to the Pan- 
ama Canal is a southeasterly Pacific 
Ocean route to Midway Island which 
is 2,161 miles from Tokio, thence to 
the Hawaiian Islands which are |,219 
miles from Midway Island, and thence 
to the Panama Canal which is 5,245 
miles from the’ Hawaiian.|slands. The 
error thus made would-be a colossal 
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one. As a matter of fact, the great cir- 
cle arc connecting Tokio and the Pan- 
ama Canal will strike our Pacific Coast 
somewhere between Tacoma, Washing- 







ern Hemisphere and Western Hemis. 
phere. The Northern Hemisphere wil 
have the North Pole as its center and 
will include the seven-eighths of the 
land surface of the world north of the 
Equator. The Southern Hemisphere 
will have the South Pole as its center 
and will include the larger part of 
South America, the southern part of 
Africa, Australia, Madagascar, New 
Guinea, Java, Celebes, New Zealand, 
and numerous small islands. A polar 
map corrects many popular fallacies, 
It shows us, for example, that Europe 
is not east of our Atlantic soabilal 
as we were probably taught and as we 
probably have taught, but north in. 
stead. 

Our geography teaching has here. 
tofore been two-dimensional. The 
world has been taught as having length 
and breadth but little or no depth o 
height. The coming of the airplane 
has made us conscious of a tri-dimen- 
sional world, one in which the neg. 
lected third dimension, height, has 
come to have a tremendously increas. 
ing importance. 

Our enemies are air conscious and 
well know to what extent the present 
air age has completely revolutionized 














































ton, and Portland, Oregon, and then the world's geography of a generation 
proceed across Western United States, ago. The German schoolmasters are, 
approximately passing through Denver, ! fear, more alert to the new geography 
Colorado, and Oklahoma City, Okla- than our American schoolmasters. The 
homa. Thence, the arc crosses the Gulf totalitarian governments recognize the 
of Mexico and proceeds to the Panama_ military possibilities created by an air on’! 
Canal. If anyone doubts the accuracy age that has virtually obliterated the § to 
of this assertion, he should secure a inconvenience of long distances, i.e, [fF 9e0° 
globe and make a careful check there- the long distances which formerly Fir 
on of the routes under discussion. separated the totalitarian governments § to te 
What do we mean by a polar themselves from the democracies. In § ‘pe 
geography? Let us contrast with the our thinking, land miles must give way ced 
old notion of a hemispheric geography. to flight hours. If an American teach have 
When many of my readers went to er asks Johnnie how far it is from New oe. 
school, they were taught that the world York to Berlin, he is most likely to reply, taughi 
was divided into two hemispheres, an granting he knows the answer, "4,000 J peopl 
Eastern Hemisphere embracing the miles.’ If a German teacher asks Hans about 
continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and how far it is from Berlin to New York, the m 
Australia, and a Western Hemisphere he is most likely to reply, and the ft the 
embracing the continents of North chances are that he will know the = 
America and South America. The answer, ‘fifteen flight hours, but te rin 
geographies of the future will have morrow our Fuehrer will make it twelve § it So 
little to say about an Eastern Hemis- flight hours." po 
phere and a Western Hemisphere ex- _| have written this article to stimulate J be leic 
cept as outgrown notions of an arti- an increased interest in the teaching ey 
ficial division of the world. Hence- of geography in our high schools and in thes 
forth, we shall speak in terms of a polar to stimulate an improvement in ow that th 
geography or of a pole-centered world, teaching, an improvement based upon ee 
and our world maps will be polar or a new and changed concept .of the Ane 
pale-centered. The terms, Northern meaning of geography in an air 89% B Hon, | 
Hemisphere and Southern Hemisphere, Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States B War ) 
will be substituted for the terms, East- Commissioner of Education, in a lee & that f 
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Now on the Tennessee Library List 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
—all 16 books 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
—all 8 books 





You are already familiar with the first eight 
books in the NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
SERIES. Now the second eight have been added 
to the list: Children of Mexico (Hogner), Ootah 
and His Puppy (Peary), Sky i in Bolivia 
(Adams), Rico, the Young Rancher (Fleming), Up 
Canada Way (Dickson), Riches of Central America 
(Von Hagen), Around the Year in Iceland (Yates), 
Six Great Men of Brazil (Kelsey). . . . Fascinating, 
authentic stories for social studies or recreational 
reading. . . . Beautifully illustrated. . . . Inex- 


pensive. . . . Ages 8-13. 


Now, too, your classes can enjoy four more 
of the delightful WALT DISNEY STORY 
BOOKS: Here They Are (Wavle), Donald Duck 
and His Nephews (Brumbaugh), Water Babies’ 
Circus and Other Stories (Browne), Walt Disney’s 
Pinocchio (Baruch). . . . Charming stories written 
by leading educators and writers for children and 
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Globes, charts for history, de- 
mocracy, physiology and health, 
school pictures, ete. Such equip- 


ment has enduring and educational 
merits. Write for catalog. 
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29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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ture delivered at the National Con- 
ference. of College and University 
Presidents held at Baltimore, Maryland, 
on March 4, 1942, had the following 


to say about our ignorance of 
geography: 

First, now is the time to begin really 
to teach the American people geography. 
Apart from rather backward nations, we are 
more illiterate geographically than any civil- 
ized nation | know. The reason is that we 
have never really taught geography. Now 
thers. are a few exceptions in some places, 
but | mean that by and large we haven't 
taught geography to our citizens. Young 
people have stopped studying geography in 
about the seventh or eighth grade of the 
common school, if they got that far, and for 
the most part they were taught geography up 
to that time in their school courses. If we 
can get out of that policy an_ intelligent 
understanding of the world on the part of 
those taught, | would like to know how to do 
it So | would recommend that in some way 
throughout the secondary schools and in the 
colleges and universities a real emphasis now 
be laid upon acquainting the American citi- 
zens with the realities of the world through 
intensive courses in world geography. It is 
in these later years of the educational scheme 
that the students have achieved the maturity 
necessary to an understanding of this im- 
portant subject. 


Another of our national leaders, 
Hon. Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, also feels 
that fundamental instruction in geog- 
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raphy has been fragmentary and neg- 
lected. His comments are as follows: 

| challenge American education to ex- 
plore America's place in the world. Our 
future is not an insular future. It is not a 
hemispheric future. It is a world future. 
Economics, geography, ethnography—view the 
world’ through whatever glasses you thoose— 
this globe has no detachable segments. 
America must understand the world as it un- 
derstands the scientific processes of agricul- 
ture. The world is our affair. Otherwise we 
will merely be a part of somebody else's 
affairs. 

tet us accept the foregoing chal- 


lenges and begin at once to teach 
more and better geography. 
é 
Tin Can Salvage 
Program 


MRS. PAUL CAPPS 
Davidson County 

Teachers, here's another important 
role for you to play in the war effort. 
Teach your pupils how to prepare tin 
cans properly for the salvage program. 
You are urged to do this because of 
the vital part tin plays in the war. 
Food and medicine for our soldiers 
require large amounts of tin, as do 
airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, bullets, 
battleships, radio; telephone and tele- 
graph communications. 


Since our foreign supply of tin has 
been cut off, it is absolutely necessary 
that we salvage the tin we now have. 
Instruct your pupils to wash all tin cans 
thoroughly and cut out the tops and 
bottoms. Then step on the can firmly, 
after tucking into it the cutout ends. 
Do not hammer them, but press them 
flat with the fgot. Then remove the 
label. 

Impress upon them the need of this 
tin can salvage program and remind 
them that each time they step on a 
can they help to "flatten the Axis.” 

At the present time this program has 
been. set up only in Davidson, Hamil- 
ton, Knox, and Shelby Counties, but it 
will be set up as rapidly as possible 
in the others, and residents of other 
counties are asked to prepare and save 
their cans until that time. 


The University of Tennessee is the first 
institution of higher learning in the world to 
admit women on an equality with men. 


"| hope you're not afraid of microbes," 
apologized the teller as he cashed the school 
teacher's check with soiled currency. 

“Don't worry,” said the young thing, "a 
microbe couldn't live on my: salary." - >>>» 
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SCHOOL MUSIC Barcadasts 


STATION WSM, NASHVILLE 


Sponsored by Tennessee State Department of 
Education, Division of Elementary Schools 


R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor 


ADVANCE NOTES TO TEACHERS IN PREP- 
ARATION FOR SCHOOL MUSIC 


BROADCASTS 

Lower Grades | to 4, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Every Tuesday 

Upper Grades 5 to 8, 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Every Thursday 


Interest is growing in the public 
school music programs, “The Music 
Hour," which are broadcast over Sta- 
tion WSM in Nashville for the elemen- 
tary schools of Tennessee. 

Beginning this month, two attractive 
innovations will be made in the pro- 
gram. School choirs will be organized 
in every elementary classroom which 
has an alert teacher and a radio. A 
melody quiz will be conducted to help 
children enjoy compositions which are 
the favorites of people everywhere. 

The materials used in these broad- 
casts are prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Irving Wolfe of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. The pro- 
grams are presented by Mr. Frank 
Marlow and Miss Katherine Yokley. 

The following personal suggestions 
were prepared by Doctor Wolfe. Ev- 
ery elementary teacher in Tennessee 
is urged to use the valuable assist- 
ance which these broadcasts afford. 

To the Elementary Teachers of Ten- 
nessee: 

As always, the "Music Hour" radio 
broadcasts are intended as suggestive 
type lessons. The activities used should 
be repeated and extended in your own 
classrooms, emphasizing the ideas 
which seem to be most helpful and 
which appeal most to your children. If 
a song impresses you as being of value 
or if it contributes to the life of your 
group, sing it frequently, perhaps help 
the children to memorize it or pre- 
pare it especially for program use. 
The essential purpose is to live the 
music, to feel the movement of the 
rhythms, to express the ideas and feel- 
ings of the songs, and frequently to 
realize a sense of having created real 
musical beauty. 

Toward these ends the broadcast 
lessons are just a beginning. The first 
step is active participation by you and 
your pupils throughout the broadcast 
lessons. Beyond that, everything de- 
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pends upon what you do in your own 
classrooms day after day. Our experi- 
ence with elementary teachers by and 
large gives us great faith in your abil- 
ity with music activities. Do your best. 
Enjoy your music teaching. If you 
enjoy it, obviously so will your boys 
and girls. 

During the next four months, the 
broadcasts for upper grades will make 
four emphases which we consider im- 
portant: 

1. In order to improve the singing 
of your group, we suggest your 
forming a school choir in each 
elementary classroom. By this 
we do not mean a group of the 
best voices only. Rather, the 
choir consists of all pupils who 
can sing a designated song or 
list of songs correctly. This abil- 
ity is measured by an individual 
test on each song—i. e., one 
pupil singing with the record or 
teacher. In testing for choir 
membership where pupils have 
never sung individually, it is best 
to use small groups at first. A 
list of eight songs has been se- 
le&ted from each of the three 
music books most used in the 
state. These lists will be pub- 
lished in the February issue of 
The Tennessee Teacher. They 
might well be used for festival 
programs. In building up your 
school choir, use these festival 
songs as presented over the ra- 
dio and as soon as a child is 
familiar enough with a song 
through daily practice and care- 
ful listening, test his singing and 
keep a record of the result by 
writing a plus (+) if he has suc- 
ceeded or a minus (—) if not 
correct. If the child does not 











MUSic INSPIRES 


Let Us Help on Your 
School Music Problems 


‘STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade Nashville 


BAND INSTRUMENTS and REPAIRS 














succeed in the text, encourage 
him to continue his efforts to 
learn the song, being especially 
careful to listen every time he 
sings. Just as soon as he thinks 
he is able, let him repeat the test 
and whenever he succeeds add 
him to the choir group for that 
song. 

Why have a choir in your class. 

room? 

a. To help your pupils hear the 
beauty of group singing with. 
out the “blur of off-time 
sounds. 


b. To encourage every child to 


succeed in singing. 

c. To help your uncertain sing- 
ers to realize the importance 
of careful listening. 

d. To build up a nucleus of sing- 
ers and of songs for program 
use. 

The aim is a choir in every school. 

room and every boy and girl in 

the choir. 

2. Festival songs are suggested to 
help you with program prepare- 
tion. Festival programs in which 
we help our children to sing to- 
gether effectively will contribute 
very helpfully to much-needed 
morale on the home front. Many 
of the selected songs are re 
corded. You should make fre- 
quent use of the records in help 
ing your children to learn the 
songs. If you do not like the 
songs, choose some you like bet: 
ter. The important thing is to 
sing joyously. 

3. Several "memory melodies” are 
used to help your boys and girls 
to enjoy selections which are fe 
vorites of people everywhere. 
We believe the melody quiz wil 
stimulate their interest in this 
part of the work. 

4. Several lessons make a specific 
attempt to improve the rhythmic 
response and to help your chik 
dren to gain confidence in the 
rhythmic aspects of notation. 
These activities need to be e& 
tended greatly beyond the radio 
lessons. 

Most of the songs used in the les 
sons can be found in several sources. 
Find the correct page references for 
your books ahead of the time of the 
broadcast so your pupils will be ready 
to participate. 

Several supervisors inform us that 
many classrooms are without any song 
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to this MUST program. 


actively interested. 


New York 


Dont forget... 


Our announcement in last month’s TENNESSEE TEACHER of our forthcoming preinduction texts, 
five books to be published about January 15, in time for your second semester, as follows 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY (one semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES (one semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK (one semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO (one year) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS (one year) 


Since you read our last announcement you have doubtless received official notice from the United 
States War Department through Dr. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in regard 


Further information in regard to this all-important project, copy of the War Department’s outlines, 
or examination copy of any of the above books will be gladly sent to any superintendent or principal 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 


Chicago 




















books. The music activities and the 
radio lessons will count for very much 
more if your pupils can have books to 
use. As soon as possible, get books 
for your pupils. 

May we repeat most earnestly our 
suggestion that you express your opin- 
ion of the radio lessons in music. 
Help us to know what is most helpful 
and what is of less value. The receiv- 
ing end is what counts. Your criticisms 
and suggestions are always greatly ap- 


preciated. Very sincerely, 
IRVING WOLFE. 


ADVANCE NOTES FOR UPPER GRADES 
SERIES, THURSDAY, 11:00 to 11:15 
January 21.. Our Storehouse of Beautiful 
Melody—The Melody Quiz 
Signature: "Moment Musicale" (Schubert). 

Songs: 

"Slumber Song” (Schubert). Singing Days, 
page 103; Foresman, Book II, page 187. 

"The Rainbow" (Mendelssohn). Foresman, 
Book Il, page 106. 

"The Little Dustman’ (Brahms). Music 
Hour, Upper Grades, page 63. V. R. 20737. 
Fullerton, New Elementary Music, page 80. 
{To be heard several times before children 
try to sing.) 

“Appreciation Story" (Edward Grieg). 

Memory Melodies—"Morning” and "In the 
he of the Mountain King" from Peer Gynt 

ite, 


January 28. Rhythm—Comparison of Twos 
nd Threes 


a 
Note: Songs marked with an asterisk should 
be reviewed before this broadcast. 
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Songs: 

“Dandelions.” Music Hour, page 40. 

*"The Owl and the Moon." Music Hour, 
Upper Grades, page 7, V. R. 22993. 


“Now the Moon Is Shining.” Foresman, 
Book II, page 25. 

“Heave Ho, My Laddie." Foresman, Book 
Il, page 73. 

*"Over the Heather." Music Hour for 


Upper Grades, page /4, V. R. 22993. 

*"Skating."’ Music Hour for Upper Grades, 
page 38. 

"Which Is the Way to Somewhere Town.” 
Music Hour, Upper Grades, page 72, V. R. 
36032. 

*"The Humming Bird." 
page 89, V. R. 25453. 

Memory Melody: "Amaryllis." 
Rondo, V. R. 20169. 


Foresman, Book Il, 


Old French 


February 4. Rhythm—Tone Lengths Within 
the Measure 
Songs: 
*"Wooden Shoe Dance." Singing Days, 
page 5l. 


*"Which Is the Way to Somewhere Town." 
Music Hour, Upper Grades, page 72. 

*"The Little Dustman." Music Hour, Up- 
per Grades, page 63. 


*"Slumber Song." Singing Days, page 103. 


"The:‘Woman and the Peddler." Singing 
Days, page 42, V. R. 25300. 

"A Golden Boat I'll Buy You." Singing 
Days, page 109. 

“The First Tulip.’ Foresman, Book II, page 
164, 
February !!. Melody—Our Heritage of 

American Folk Song 

Songs: 

"My Own True Friend.’ Foresman, Book 
ll, page 20. 


“Pop Goes the Weasel.” 
per. Grades, page 62. 

“Home on the Range." Music Hour, Up- 
per Grades, page 52, V. R. 24271. 


Music Hour, Up- 


"The Cowboy." Singing Days, page 18, 
V. R. 25300. ee —? 
“Old Black Joe" (Stephen Foster). Music 
Hour for Upper Grades. 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot." Spiritual. 
Listening: "The Carrion Crow" (John Jacob 
Niles). V. R. 2122-B, 


ADVANCE NOTES FOR LOWER GRADES 
SERIES, TUESDAY, 11:00 to 11:15 


January 19. The Wonder Boy 
Songs: 
"Sing a Song." Foresman, Book | (yellow), 


page |7; Foresman Songs ard Pictures, First 
Book, page 73. 

"The Blacksmith." Foresman, Book | (yel- 
low), page 99; "Our Music in Song and 
Story," page 60. 

Listening: 

Theme from Sonata in A (Mozart). 

Turkish March (Mozart). 

Follow up lesson on Mozart by dramatizing 
parts of his life story. Collect pictures of 
him. Violin is to be studied next week. Pre- 
pare with discussion and pictures of it or 
with information and stories from Kinscella 
Music Appreciation Reader, Alice in Orches- 
tralia, or Compton's. 


January 26. The Wonder Boy's Violin 

Songs: 

“The Blacksmith.” Foresman, Book | (yel- 
low), page 99; “Our Music in Song and 
Story," page 60. 

"Sing a Song. Foresman, Book | (yel- 
low), page 17; Foresman Songs and Pictures, 
First Book, page 73. 

“The Mulberry Bush." Music Hour. 

Listening: Violin Selections (Mozart). 

Encourage quiet, light singing. Notice class 
response to matching high and low tones. 
Check on individual children in follow-up 
work and help them to hear and match tones 
perfectly. 
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BASIC ELECTRICI 
field, will be ready 


War Department. 
srUDYBOOK, 2 work 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL BRUSH-UP’ courses 
ARITHMETIC for the EMERGENCY” 


By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, ]. W. Studebaker 


The content of this studybook has been care- 
fully selected to provide a thorough, cumulative 
review of all arithmetic fundamentals. 





*Both of these studybooks fully meet the recommendations of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 


TY (tentative title), by Beau 
for second semester. 


tals of Electricity #5 0" 


type textbook, 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


MATHEMATICS for the EMERGENCY* 


By C. J. Lapp, F. B. Knight, H. L. Rietz 


This studybook covers thoroughly the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry and trigonometry. 


Fits the pre 
lined and approved 


all essential 


J. H. Robey 
Tennessee 
Representative 
Nashville 


induction Tennessee 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














February 2. Winter Music 

Songs: 

“The Snow." Foresman, Book | (yellow), 
page 36; Foresman Songs and Pictures, First 
Book, pages 44-45. 

"The Snowbirds." Music Hour (lower G.), 
page 49; Music Hour, First Book, page 49. 

"Skating." . Foresman, Book | (yellow), 
page 54; “Our Music in Story and Song," 
page 41; Foresman Songs and Pictures, First 
Book, page !10-I/1. 

“The Happy Eskimo." Music Hour (lower 
G.), page 40; Music Hour, First Book, page 
70. 


“Jacky Frost." Music Hour (lower G.), 
page 44; Music Hour, First Book, page 27. 

Provide space for physical activity. By 
this time children should have memorized 
three or four of their favorite songs from 
those. used during January. 


February 9. Mother Goose Songs 
Songs: 
“Pussy Cat.” 

page 107. 
"Rock a Bye, Baby.” 
G.), page 6. 
"Ride a Cock Horse." Music Hour (lower 
G.), page 14; Music Hour, First Book, page 
10. 


Music Hour (lower G.), 


Music Hour (lower 


"Sing a Song of Sixpence." Foresman, 
Book | (yellow), page 76; Songs and Pictures, 
First Book, pages 94-95. 

“London Bridge." Music Hour, page 53; 
Music Hour, Second Book, page 71. 

Helpful records of Mother Goose songs: 
V. R. No. 20621, V. R. No. 20212. The 
Mother Goose songs are splendid material for 
dramatic play aa rhythmic activity. Chil- 
dren have splendid ideas regarding both. 
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“Jim Cooke Memorial 
Scholarship Award” 


GUY H. MAY 
Department Adjutant 

The American Legion, Department 
of Tennessee, has set up a special Jim 
Cooke Memorial Scholarship Award 
of $100 to be given each year to a 
high school senior as first prize in an 
essay contest. The following are the 
rules governing this award: 

1. Subject: "Making 
Strong." 

2. Length: Essay shall be no more 
than 500 words in length. 

3. Eligibility: All seniors in high 
school. 

4. Time limit: All entries must be in 
department headquarters not later 
than May I, 1943. 

5. The $100 will be paid upon en- 
trance of the winner to any college or 
university within the state. 

The subject of this essay is the same 
as the subject for the auxiliary contest. 
Therefore, those high school seniors 
competing for the auxiliary award 
should send a duplicate copy of their 
essay to department headquarters of 
the American Legion in the Memorial 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. These 


America 


will be turned over to the judges ap- 
pointed and the contest winner an- 
nounced after all entries are in. 


e 
Wartime Commence- 


ment Helps 

The N. E. A. Division of Publications 
has for a number of years published 
each January what has been known as 
the Vitalized Commencement Manual. 
This year it is called the Wartime 
Commencement Manual. It contains 
summaries of twenty-four of the 
best programs submitted by schools 
throughout the country and a. half 
dozen scripts of other programs. 
p. Jag 

Another part of the Commencement 
Packet consists entirely of the pageant, 
"For This We Fight,’ the 1942 com- 
mencement program of Englewood, 
Colorado, High School. This fine pa- 
geant, complete with stage instruc- 
tions, is suitable not only for com- 
mencements, but for other occasions. 
32 p. 25c. The two parts together 
will be sold as a packet for the cus 
tomary price of 50c. 

Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Basic Information about— 


POINT RATIONING 


B. O. DUGGAN 


State Commissioner of Education 





The Office of Price Administration 
has recently announced a forthcoming 
program for point rationing of canned, 
bottled, and frozen fruits and vegeta- 
bles; juices; dried fruits; and all soups. 
This new point rationing program will 
affect every man, woman, and child in 
America. It is extremely important 
that certain basic facts about point 
rationing be well understood by every- 
one as early as possible. 

| am asking the schools of Tennessee 
to assume responsibility for informing 
all pupils in the elementary and high 
schools of the state concerning the pro- 
visions of the program to the end that 
the students may carry this informa- 
tion to their parents. It is, therefore, 


essential that all public school teach- 
ers of the state immediately become 
familiar with the point rationing pro- 
gram. The following questions and an- 
swers deal with facts of immediate, 
general importance: 


|. Q. When will the point rationing 
program begin? 

A. Because of the complexity of the 
task involved, the exact dates have not 
yet been announced. However, the 
program will begin as early in February 
as possible. It will be necessary (at 
an early date, to be announced soon 
in the press and by radio) for every 
member of a family to secure War Ra- 
tion Book Two. Following the registra- 
tion date for War Ration Book Two, 
there will be a ‘freeze’ period of per- 
haps about ten days, during which 
time no point rationed goods can be 
bought. The freeze period will be nec- 
essary to allow merchants to stock up 
on supplies and to post the point val- 
ues of rationed goods. 

2. Q. How may War Ration Book 
Two be obtained? 

A. Each householder will need to fill 
out a Consumer Declaration form list- 
ing stocks of rationed foods on hand. 
Fruits and vegetables processed at 
home need not be declared and no 
stamps will be deducted for these 
home supplies. It is hoped you will 
grow and use home processed foods 
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instead of buying commercial supplies. 
Each member of the family ‘(except 
those in an institution or in the armed 
forces} will obtain from the local War 
Price and Rationing Board a copy of 
War Ration Book Two. Keep all ra- 
tion books. 

3. Q. How do | use War Ration 
Book Two? 

A. Beginning probably in February, 
the blue stamp in War Ration Book 
Two will be used for certain processed 
foods. The red stamps will be used 
later for meat rationing. The numbers 
on the stamps will tell the point value. 
Point values for the different stamps 
will be eight, five, two, and one. The 
letter on the stamp indicates the ration 
period when it may be used. Different 
foods will have different point values. 
You will learn the point values of foods 
from the official government list to be 
posted in the stores and published in 
the paper. It will take both money 
and points to buy point-rationed foods. 
Each individual may spend his. points 
to buy any of the items in the point- 
rationed group in any way he likes. 
The seller will require the exact amount 
of points with each purchase. You 
cannot get change for point stamps. 
For purchases having high point val- 
ues, use the eight- and five-point 
stamps first. Spread your purchases 
of point goods out for the entire ra- 
tioning period. If you have an allow- 
ance of forty-eight points a month for 
each member of the family, it will 
generally be wise to allow twelve points 
a week for each person. The point 
values for any given commodity will 
be the same in every store in the coun- 
try, although the price of the commod- 
ity may vary from store to store. The 
point values of different commodities 
may change from one ration period to 
another, but such changes will be an- 
nounced. The ration period probably 
will ordinarily last one month. 

4. Q. Why is rationing necessary? 

A. There are two main reasons: 
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We need to share our food with our 
fighting men and our allies. Roughly 
from one-third to one-half of our proc- 
essed foods are required for our fight- 
ing forces and our allies. Food is 
shipped abroad in canned, dried, or 
frozen form. A fighting man requires ~ 
more food than does a civilian. 

We must assure everyone a fair share 
of available foods. Although food 
production last year was at a record 
peak, the demand for food is also 
greater than ever before. Unless the 
distribution of food is regulated 
through rationing, some persons may 
not get enough to eat to maintain 
good health and good morale. 

5. Q. What are the special advan- 
tages of point rationing? 

A. There are two chief advantages: 

Point rationing allows people to se- 
lect from a variety of foods to suit 
individual taste. Under point ration- 
ing, closely related commodities, which 
are somewhat interchangeable in use, 
are grouped together. The same ra- 
tion coupons will buy any of these com- 
modities. The purchaser may thus 
choose from these commodities ac- 
cording to his own taste. 

Point rationing helps regulate the 
supply of scarce foods. Since foods 
which are relatively scarce will have 
high point values, the demand for them 
will be decreased. In the same way, 
the demand for plentiful foods may 
be increased by assigning low-point 
values to them. Variations in point 
values are used to control demand be- 
cause it would be undesirable to re- 
strict the purchase of an item merely 
by raising the price. Raising the price 
would tend to give all of that item to 
those who have most money. Under 
point rationing, there is no necessity 
relation between the price of a com- 
modity and its point value. 

6. Q. How may | keep continuous- 
ly informed about developments in 
point rationing? 

A. There are several sources of in- 
formation. The local War Price and 
Rationing Board is a local source of of- 
ficial information. Consult your local 
newspaper for details on two govern- 
ment programs on national networks 
Thursday evenings, 6:30, Eastern War- 
time. Additional official announce- 
ments will be made by the press and 
by radio from time to time. 

e 


Used to be the teacher taught "readin’, 
ritin’, and rithmetic.” In these days of teach- 
ing she struggles with registration, raids, and 
rationing. ‘ 
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The Hub of Our Elementary 


Wheel 


The Giles County Circulating Li- 
brary is located in three basement 
rooms of the old Massey School Dor- 
mitory for boys located in Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee, and our library is, unquestion- 
ably, the heart of our Giles County 
school system. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 

This library has been functioning for 
five years. With a few books and a 
vision for meeting a need, Giles Coun- 
ty superintendent, Arthur Jones, and 
elementary supervisor, Joe F. Wilkes, 
began our library. 

Miss Margaret Chapman, now a war 
bride, is our librarian. She has been 
serving the elementary teachers and 
the boys and girls of Giles County for 
four years. 

The County Court and Board of 
Education made it possible for our |i- 
brarian to serve more than eleven 
months this past year. 


HOW OPERATED? 

Our library is open daily Monday 
through Saturday from 8:30 to 5:00 
o'clock. 

WHO USES THE LIBRARY? 

The majority of our teachers from 
the county's twenty-one-teacher, fif- 
teen two-teacher, and eleven larger 
elementary schools may be found 
searching for materials after school, on 
Saturday, and in the grand rush of our 
teachers’ meeting the second Saturday 
of each month. 


NUMBER OF BOOKS PER SCHOOL—HOW 
CARRIED—WHO CARRIES THEM? 

Each one-teacher school is allowed 
to check out twenty-five books at one 
time; each two-teacher school is al- 
lowed twenty books per teacher, and 
three-or-more-teacher schools are al- 
lowed fifteen books per teacher. These 
books are packed in a blue denim 
satchel which our teachers prefer be- 
cause wooden boxes proved to be too 
heavy and difficult for them to handle. 

Our city librarian cooperates with 
us beautifully, and many teachers find 
ten additional books each month from 
this source an additional aid. Now 
that teachers are making fewer trips 
to town, many books are returned and 
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(A Library Which Really Functions) 


HERBERT R. DODD 
Supervisor, Giles County Elementary Schools 


checked out by patrons of a particular 
community who are coming to Pulaski 
on business. 

DO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


READ THE LIBRARY BOOKS BROUGHT 
TO THEM? 


Most of our schools have function- 
ing reading centers, tables, or nooks. 
Many children browse these informa- 
tion and recreation centers while the 
teacher is working with another group. 


WHY CARRY ON IN WARTIME? 
With tires and gasoline growing 
more scarce, we are trying to help 
and to inspire our teachers and our 
elementary boys and girls of Giles 
County through our library activities. 


THINGS WE HAVE ALREADY DONE 

The librarian and | made a trip re- 
cently to select new books to meet our 
growing need. 

We borrowed professional and oth- 
er books from the Library Division of 
our State Department of Education in 
Nashville. A Latin-American display 
and two groups of interesting new 
books from the same department are 
now on display in our county. 

SHARING IDEAS 

This past summer- a group -f our 

teachers decided to use a bulletin 
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board and a corner of our library as 
an idea spreader. 

Each month a different teacher 
brings in samples of interesting and 
unusual things which his or her children 
have been doing in their schoolwork, 

Are these ideas put into practice? 
Yes, | found a new teacher teaching 
her music by charts the other day, 
Where did she get her idea? She 
used tag board and made charts for 
new songs similar to the music charts 
which she had seen a day or so earlier 
on our library bulletin board. 


CAN YOU LEARN FROM YOUR 
NEIGHBOR? 


A few weeks ago more than thirty 
of our teachers gathered one Saturday 
afternoon in our library for an art 
demonstration featuring finger, spat- 
ter, and other cold-water painting. 
This helpful demonstration was given 
by two of our Giles County elemen- 
tary teachers. 


WHAT ELSE BESIDES BOOKS? 

Our library serves as the core of our 
elementary schools in various ways: 

|. One entire room of our library is 
devoted to the housing of our "'free” 
or state furnished textbooks. 

2. Such supplies as chart paper, tag 
board, butcher paper, colored chalk, 
and tempra paints are available in the 
library. Some of these materials are 
free to the teachers; others are sold at 
cost. 

3. A large table in our ‘free text- 
book room" is kept loaded with free 
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Free and inexpensive materials and loan pictures in free textbook room. 
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The High School Victory Corps 


“Let’s Get Abead with the Job” 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 
By Brown, Stewart, and Myer 


NEW WORLD HORIZONS — GEOGRAPHY 


FOR THE AIR AGE 
(A Global Cugeay for High Schools) 
Edited by Chester H: Lawrence 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 
Published by Public Affairs Committee 


HEADLINE BOOKS 
Published by Foreign Policy Association 
SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 


BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK 
By Rogers and Welton 





NEW METHOD 





There's a Difference You'll Like! 


BINDERY, INCORPORATED. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BOOK 
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WAR DEPARTMENT'S PREINDUCTION 
COURSE—BASIC RADIO CODE 
PRACTICE KIT 
For Further Information, Write 


DAN ROBISON, Representative 
Box 507, Paris, Tennessee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 E. TWENTIETH ST.— CHICAGO 
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and inexpensive materials for which 
our teachers rush each week. 

4, Files of unit materials and copies 
of current education magazines are 
filed for teachers’ use. 

5. Manuals, state bulletins, current 
education announcements, and sugges- 
tions for units on current interests such 
as "Our American Neighbors" are to 
be found on another table in our li- 
brary. 

6. A collection of framed pictures 
for art appreciation are also available 
to interested teachers. 


OPINIONS OF OTHERS 

Dr. E. T. McSwain of Northwestern 
University remarked after his recent 
visit with us: "Keep your Curriculum 
Laboratory Library functioning as it is 
now doing." 

Mr. R. Lee Thomas, state elemen- 
tary supervisor, exclaimed to our li- 
brarian recently: "| never have seen 


_ such a busy place." 


A supervisor and a group of teach- 
ers from a neighboring county were 
heard saying: "This library is what 
every county in Tennessee needs and 
should have." 

One of our old new teachers who 
formerly taught in another county said: 
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"| didn't know that a library could be 
such a big help. | never have been 
fortunate enough to teach where we 
had a county elementary library be- 
fore, but | don't see how | got along 
without it." 

Come and visit our library and give 
us some suggestions on how we may 
improve. 


School Gardens 


Restrictions on the purchase of 
canned vegetables will soon give sharp 
point to recommendations now being 
made for victory gardens. precogly 
in the middle of March, an intensive 
nation-wide campaign will be carried 
on by the Office of War Information, 
urging that everyone with a hoe and a 
place to use it plant a vegetable gar- 
den. These gardens are expected to 
be the chief means of meeting the 
nutritional requirements of vitamins, 
minerals, and general food values for 
many families without taxing the na- 
tion's food production, preservation, 
and transportation facilities any more 
than is unavoidable. The vegetable 
shortage is a result of lease-land re- 
quirements, scarcity of tin, the overload 


on transportation, and the lack of labor 
for gardening. The Office of War In- 
formation characterizes as a potential 
garden “any open sunny space thirty 
by fifty feet or larger where there is 
land fertile enough to grow a good 
crop of weeds." Information on vic- 
tory gardens is available also from 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and cooperation may be ex- 
pected from county agents and the 
local veterans of the cabbage patch. 
Many schools will make their first vic- 
tory garden plantings in April. 


Last week when | blew into Cheyenne | had 

3 nice time with the hotel clerk, who says to 
"How did you get here?” 

“ust blew in with a load of cattle,” says |. 

"Where's the rest of them?" says he. 

"Down in the yards. | ain't as particular 
as they are." 

* 


Teacher—"Now, Johnny, if you put your 
hand in one pocket and pulled out seventy- 
five cents, then put your other hand in the 
other pocket and pulled out seventy-five 
cents, what would you have?" 

Johnny — "Somebody else's pants." — Sho 
Me. 


Old Lady—"Are you a little boy or a little 


12" 
* Child—"What the heck else would | be?” 


—Columbia Jester. 
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Thritt 20d Credit 


IN TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS 


H. R. HOOD 


Managing Director 
Tennessee Credit Union League, Inc. 





"| had hoped | could start to work 
on that M.A. degree during the com- 
ing summer, said Mary Smith, a 
teacher in the town's public school, to 
an associate teacher and friend as they 
rode to their homes from work. 

"Well, why not?" asked the friend. 

Mary Smith answered: "Things are so 
uncertain. Just when | think | am on 
my way to getting ahead so that | can 
plan for this, everything begins to cost 
more and | have to use part of my 
savings to keep the home together. 
Bill has been sick recently; then our in- 
surance premiums came due. Now, 
we begin to pay higher taxes in Jan- 
vary. My salary is not increasing, but 
the cost of living is soaring. | have 
tried to buy a few war bonds, but 
now, it seems, | will be lucky if | keep 
my obligations paid, much less buy 
bonds. In fact, it looks as if | may 
have to cash the bonds | now own. 
That degree seems farther away than 
ever. 

"Why not talk this over with Mr. 
Brown?"' asked the friend. 

"And why Mr. Brown?" countered 
Mary. 

"Mr. Brown is our credit union treas- 
urer," answered the friend. “Aren't 
you a member of our credit union?" 

"No, | have heard of it from several 
of the teachers, but | have never in- 
vestigated it." 

"| have been a member of our 
credit union for a year or more. When- 
ever | need financial assistance, | am 
glad to discuss my problem with Mr. 
Brown, and | always find that the 
credit union is willing to help me," 
answered the friend. 

Yes, thousands of teachers in this 
country are finding the answers to 
their financial problems in the same 
manner—through participation in their 
credit unions. They have found that 
by cooperating together, their finan- 
cial matters can be cared for in a dig- 
nified and a confidential manner; that 
they build estates by regular saving in 
nominal amounts; and that by pooling 
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their combined resources they are able 
to assist each other at such time as one 
or another is in need of financial as- 
sistance. 

They find the credit union safe and 
convenient. They find the interest 
charges for loans to be much less than 
from many outside sources. They are 
not borrowing just for emergencies, but 
are using the credit union to finance 
the purchase of various items for 
household use, even automobiles and 
homes. Financing these various things, 
which they need and can afford at 
lower interest and finance costs, effects 
savings which many times make it pos- 
sible for them to finance that summer 
travel, special study course, repair the 
home, and do many things increased 
purchasing power gives them the pow- 
er to do. Exercising their voting privi- 
leges granted them as members, they 
control their own organization and 
their own money—it works for them. 
Their savings can be withdrawn on 
demand, and they accrue and receive 
a financial return each year in the form 
of dividends paid out of current prof- 
its. The average dividend return in 
Tennessee credit unions in 1942 was 
four per cent. 

There are now more than 11,000 
credit unions operating in the United 
States and Canada with a total mem- 
bership of some 4,000,000 people— 
people in every walk of life: teachers 
and other professional workers, office 
workers, government employees, me- 
chanics, packing house employees, etc., 
who have saved more than $400,000,- 
000. These same credit union members 
have used their credit totaling many 
times their resources, and their credit 
unions have suffered negligible losses. 
Over 700 credit unions now serve thou- 
sands of teachers and college faculty 
members. The Philadelphia teachers’ 





GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1943 
job with the United States Government? Make 
a career of government service. Have the in- 
come fustified by your education. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A-211, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 





Federal Credit Union alone has 5,000 
members who have saved more than 
$1,000,000. The New Jersey teachers 
operate thirty or more credit unions 
with total savings of $5,000,000 and 
with | 1,000 or more members. 

Tennessee now has six credit unions 
serving the teachers of Chattanooga, 
Hamilton County, Knoxville, Memphis, 
and the faculty of the University of 
Tennessee. Altogether they have a 
combined membership of more than 
|,200 and assets of $50,000, represent. 
ing an average savings per member of 
$40. These credit unions have loaned 
in excess of $200,000 for every imagi- 
nable purpose at a rate of interest of 
not more than one per cent per month 
on unpaid balances, and have returned 
to the saving members a dividend 
each year which has averaged four per 
cent or better. 

The treasurer of the Chattanooga. 
Hamilton County teachers’ Federal 
Credit Union, Mr. W. P. Selcer, a 
member of the faculty of the Chat. 
tanooga High School, typifies the 
hard-working credit union treasurer. 
Despite his many duties and his diver- 
sified activities, he always has time to 
discuss with a credit union member or 
prospective member the "confiden- 
tial" facts pertaining to that person's 
finances and to assist him or her to 
work out a satisfactory and profitable 
solution to a particular financial prob- 
lem. Mr. Selcer estimates savings of 
$6,000 have been effected by his 
credit union for its members as a result 
of caring for their credit needs the 
credit union way, and by reducing ma- 
terially the finance costs and interest 
charges on many things needed and 
desired by the teachers of Chatte- 
nooga and Hamilton County. This 
credit union has members’ savings in 
excess of $7,000, and during the past 
five years. has loaned a total of $40- 
000 in 400 separate loans with no 
losses. The record of this one credit 
union indicates in a splendid manner 
the extent of cooperation by Chatte- 
nooga and Hamilton County teachers, 
the benefits that have been derived by 
them, and the credit worthiness of 
teachers generally. This record is typi- 
cal of the records made by our other 
Tennessee teacher credit unions. 

A teacher found herself in a distant 
city faced with the necessity for an 
emergency operation. She did not 
possess sufficient funds for the financ- 
ing of the operation, but she was @ 
member of her credit union. She im- 
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mediately telegraphed to her credit 
union treasurer, explaining the circum- 
stances, and requested.a loan of $100. 
She received almost immediately the 
necessary funds, the operation was per- 
formed, and she is now back at her 
job. She has repaid the loan over a 
period of ten months; her dignity is 
unimpaired; her morale and efficiency 
is higher than ever; and her character 
is protected. Her total interest pay- 
ment for this service was $5.50. 

A teacher credit union provides 
three benefits: (1) It provides a con- 
venient method whereby the teachers 
working in a given locality or associat- 
ing frequently in their various city 
and county associations can save mon- 
ey systematically in normal amounts, 
each five dollars saved representing 
the purchase price of a share which 
participates in annual dividends. (2) 
The credit union cares for the credit 
oroblems of its members in a dignified 
and confidential manner, protecting 
the teacher from the high-rate money 
lender. In many instances it assists 
teachers to span the summer vacation 
oeriod until they return to work in the 


fall. (3) The credit union is an edu-, 


cational institution, participation in 
which gives a fuller understanding of 
how money works, and the safeguard- 
ing of one's own personal finances. 

A credit union charter can be peti- 
tioned for by as few as eight persons. 
The credit union can be incorporated 
under either federal or state law. The 
credit union is examined by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or 
the Tennessee Banking Department. 
Each member has one vote irrespective 
of individual holdings. The credit 
union is operated for the members by 
a board of directors, a credit commit- 
tee, and a supervisory committee, all 
of whom are elected by and from the 
membership. These officials serve 
without remuneration; only the treas- 
urer is permitted to receive pay. Fi- 
nancial officers are bonded, funds are 
deposited in insured banks, and re- 
serves are built from earnings, thereby 
protecting against contingent losses. 

The National Education Association 
maintains an active committee on 
credit unions. The Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association on January 14 and 15, 
(938, unanimously endorsed the credit 
union plan for Tennessee teachers and 
urged each county association to in- 
vestigate the plan. There are more 
than one hundred teacher credit unions 
needed in this state. . 
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The facilities of the Tennessee Cred- 
it Union League, Inc., are available for 
this purpose and for the asking. For 
further information write to Tennessee 
Credit Union League, Inc., P. O. Box 
947, Chattanooga, Tennessee. If de- 
sired, a speaker will be furnished at no 
cost to the group for the purpose of 








THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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explaining the credit union plan in 
detail. 


* me 


Evaluating the War Ef- 
fort of Your High School 


Most high schools are vigorously at 
work in the war effort and in their 
study of the problems a victorious 
peace will bring. To help high schools 
evaluate their own efforts in these two 
lines of endeavor, the Southern Asso- 
ciation Committee on the Use of the 
Evaluative Criteria has recently de- 
veloped an instrument that contains 
more than a hundred suggestions on 
wart effort and study of postwar prob- 
lems. It has been printed and is avail- 
able for free distribution. Each school 
may obtain a copy from Mr. R. R. 
Vance, supervisor, Division of High 
Schools, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Commissioner, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. The material is not 
copyrighted and may therefore be 
mimeographed at will. 

The new evaluative instrument paral- 
lels, page by page, the Evaluative Cri- 
teria and may be checked by the plan 
devised for the Evaluative Criteria. 
(Schools not acquainted with the Eval- 
uative Criteria may obtain a copy for 
sixty cents from the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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Promotions in State De- 
partment of Education 
Departure of Louis Schubert, di- 

rector of the Division of Vocational 

Rehabilitation, to accept a commission 

as lieutenant, senior grade, in the 

United States Navy, brought a series 

of recent promotions in the State De- 

partment of Education: 

J. Hank Smith, formerly assistant 
director of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, became acting director 
of the division. 

Harry Carter, formerly director of 
the Division of Elementary School Su- 
pervision, became acting assistant and 
special supervisor of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

W. B. Shoulders, formerly supervisor 
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Harry CARTER 


of Transportation in the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Transporta- 
tion, became director of the Division 
of Elementary School Supervision. 

T. Wesley Pickle, formerly supervisor 
of Buildings and Transportation in 
Roane County, became field super- 
visor of Schoolhouse Planning 
Transportation. 

James E. Gibbs, formerly superin- 
tendent of Cheatham County Schools, 
became assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary School Supervision. 


Ten Outstanding Educa- 
tional Events of 1942 


(An Unofficial Survey) 

|. Launching of the High School 
Victory Corps. 

2. The Army-Navy plan to utilize 
selected colleges for war training cen- 
ters. This plan, although not approved 
by all colleges and university heads, 
provides a major blueprint for higher 
education for the duration. 

3. The Institute on Education and 
the War. With more than 700 of the 
nation's top educators participating, 
the institute indicated the direction 
which the nation's schools and colleges 
must follow during the war. 

4. Conversion of the nation's school 
programs to war purposes, especially 
the new emphasis on aviation and pre- 
flight education. 

5. Vocational training of more than 
2,500,000 workers for war production 
purposes; education's awakening to the 
importance of vocational and industrial 
training generally; and the schools’ ef- 
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fort to provide technical training for 
future candidates for the armed service 
through preinduction training. 

6. The campaign to assure equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities 
through help of the federal govern- 
ment (S. 1313). 

7. Passage of the Brown amendment 
to the Hatch Act restoring political 
rights to teachers. 

8. Scrap campaigns conducted by 
thirty million school children. 

9. The launching of the child care 
program by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services in co 
operation with the United States OF 
fice of Education and Children's Bu- 
reau. 

10. The 1940 report of the Bureau 
of the Census, revealing the extent of 
illiteracy in the United States. 
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With the A. C. E. 


A new year is here. We stand at 
the beginning of it in somewhat the 
same position as did Christian in Bun- 
yan's “Pilgrim's Progress." He was 
anxious to know the way, so he con- 
sulted Evangelist. 

"Do you see yonder wicket gate?" 
said Evangelist. 

Christian strained his eyes to look, 
but was forced to reply, "No, | see 
nothing." 

"Do you see yonder shining light?" 
said Evangelist. 

Again Christian gazed intently for- 
ward, "Yes, | think I do." 

"Then," said Evangelist, “keep the 
light in your eye and go up directly 
thereto; so shalt thou see the gate." 

That is a picture of life. We do not 
have. to do the duties of next October 
now, nor even the duties of February. 
The only task which faces us is the 
one immediately before us, and there 
is always a shining light, even though 
it be faint, to make that duty clear. 
As we follow it, doing the duties one 
by one as they come, we shall find 
many wicket gates opening before us. 

Let us remember that God does not 
open paths for us in advance of our 
coming. He does not promise help 
before help is needed. He does not 
remove obstacles out of our way be- 
fore we reach them. 

The new year with all its obstacles 
is challenging us, and isn't it comfort- 
ing to know that, when we are on the 
edge of our need, God's hand is 
outstretched? 

, 


Davidson County A. C. E. comes 
in with the New Year to give us a 
splendid account of its December 
meeting. | do not want you to miss 
a word, so | shall quote it word for 
word. Here it is: 

"The December meeting of the 
Davidson County A. C. E. was held 
Saturday morning at 9:30 o'clock at 
Jarman's Chapel. Miss Mary Lassiter 
of the Baptist Board led the devo- 
tional which included music interwoven 
with stories of Christmas carols. 

"Dr. Kate Zerfoss, the principal 
speaker, talked on the ‘Prevention of 
Cancer.’ 
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"Miss Ruby Potts, president of the 
association, was in charge of the busi- 
ness session which was followed by 
sectional meetings for different grade 
levels. 

"Grades one, two, and three heard 
a talk on ‘Manuscript Writing,’ fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on 'Read- 
ing,’ led by Miss Catherine Fite, Mrs. 
Adelaide Cochran, and Miss Clara 
Bumpas. 

"Grades four and five heard a dis- 
cussion by Miss Corinne Whitworth 
on ‘Bulletin Board Arrangements.’ Miss 
Mary Ellen Fontaine talked on ‘The 
Transition from Manuscript to Cursive 
Writing.’ " 

* 


Say, do you not like the idea of sec- 
tional meetings? It's no wonder that 
Davidson County is so wide-awake and 
progressive with such a fine setup. 


A New Year's Resolution 
Do you think that we A. C. E.'ers can 
make up our minds that, whatever 
happens, we will not add our fore- 
bodings to this old world's burden of 
anxiety? 


Food for Thought 


"Today is the tomorrow that you 
worried about yesterday." 


Remember last month | told you we 
folk here in Nashville were expecting 
Miss Gloria Chandler, a member of 
the staff of the Association of Junior 
Leagues, to visit with us. She came, 
and was honored at a dinner Friday 
evening at the Centennial Club given 
by the members of the Davidson 
County and the Nashville A. C. E. 

Following the dinner there was a 
meeting in the assembly room of the 
club. Miss Ruby Potts presided, and 
the speaker was introduced by Mrs. 
Maxey Jarman. Miss Chandler's topic 
for the group meeting was "Parents 
and Teachers Work Together for 
Children's Radio Programs.’ In ad- 
dition to her talk Miss Chandler gave 
a very delightful dramatization of 
"Little Black Sambo.” 

| had a newsy letter from Mrs. Ruby 
W. Brooks, president of Henderson 
County A. C. E. She is lamenting the 
fact that they are losing their super- 
visor, but says that they are very much 
pleased with their new supervisor, Miss 
Beulah Thomas from Carthage, Ten- 
nessee. Henderson County is cer- 
tainly in “today's army of good sol- 
diers.'' The attendance at A. C. E. is 
fine. Many new faces are to be seen 
at every meeting and they are being 
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of Southern Friendliness 
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welcomed and helped. Their theme 
is one of interest to all teachers, 
“Building Better Citizens for a De- 
mocracy Through Better Reading." 
Their goal is for a citizenship club in 
every school, a club with worth-while 
programs that will teach democracy. 

She wants to know in her final para- 
graph if | can use any of her news 
for our page. 

Could this A. C. E. fall short of 
its goal with a fine-spirited president 
like Mrs. Brooks? You know the an- 
swer. . 
Thanks a million, Mrs. Brooks, for 
your cheerful, newsy letter. It is just 
what | am crying for to send out 
through our page. Please come again, 
soon. 

e 


We are so glad to hear from Paris, 
Tennessee. Miss Mabel Ross tells us 
the A. C. E. met jointly with the Delta 
Kappa Gamma and enjoyed a talk on 
“Mental Hygiene for Children,” by 
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Mrs. Frances Hicks of: Murray State, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

We want to hear more about the 
interesting things you are doing. 


I'd Know the Best 


Whisper nothing dire to me 
Of my neighbor's ways. 
| would know no evil thing; 


Let your words be praise. 

If you know a kindly act 

Or a smile he gave, 

Let me hear of it, or what 

He has done that's brave. 

| would know the best of him. 
Not the times he failed; 

| would know when God in him 
And the truth prevailed. 


—George Elliston, 








News and Views from... 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BAXTER E. HOBGOOD 
High School Visitor 





The Dickson High School raised six 
hundred fifty dollars during the scrap 
drive. All of this money was spent for 
new books for the library. 





The Jackson County Central High 
School at Gainesboro has organized a 
unit of the state home guard. Thirty- 
six boys are receiving training in the 
organization at the present time. Uni- 
forms and guns are furnished by the 
state of Tennessee. The unit is in the 
charge of a member of the faculty. 





During the month before American 
Education Week, the pupils of the 
Lawrence County Central High School 
in Lawrenceburg sold themselves three 
thousand dollars’ worth of war savings 
stamps and bonds. This did not in- 
clude sales made to parents and out- 
siders. The girls and boys simply did 
without some of the everyday luxuries 
and invested their allowances in Amer- 
ica's future. They challenge any high 
school of the same size to equal this 
performance. 





Williamson County Central High 
School at Franklin and Donelson High 
School in Davidson County were ad- 
mitted to membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools during the December meeting 
of that organization. 





Pupils of the Clarksville High School 
broadcast a program over the Clarks- 
ville station. WYZM, every Friday 
morning. 





All departments of the Manchester 
High School have been cooperating 


in a unit of study on our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. In a recent teachers 
meeting, the pupils surprised visiting 
teachers with a regular Pan-American 
festival. Dances and songs in the 
South American way were the order 
of the day. Lunch, consisting of foods 
from south of the border, was served 
by the home economics department. 





Local units of the State Home 
Guard and members of the American 
Legion have been rendering valuable 
aid to high schools in Middle Tennes- 
see. Many schools would find it im- 
possible to carry on any kind of mili 
tary drill without the help of these two 
organizations. 





Some high schools in Middle Ten- 
nessee are taking the curtailment of 
interscholastic athletics in stride and 
are beginning to develop an A-| in- 
tramural program. Mr. W. C. Yates, 
assistant principal of Williamson Coun- 
ty Central High School at Franklin, 
has done good work in organizing such 
a program. Interested principals or 
teachers may obtain valuable sugges- 
tions by writing to Mr. Yates. 





The Commercial Department of the 
Tullahoma High School has organized 
a Savings Club. Each member tries 
to see how quickly he can save eight 
een dollars and seventy-five cents. 
When a pupil saves this amount, he or 
she immediately purchases a defense 
bond. 





Miss Dorothy Long, a pupil in the 
Prospect High School in Giles County, 
recently sold two thousand fifty-seven 
dollars’ worth of stamps and war 
in one day. Can any high school pupil 
report a better record? There are sixty 
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girls and boys enrolled in the Prospect 
High School. 





Under the guidance of Principal 
Frazier Harris, some of the girls in the 
senior class of the Algood High School 
in Putnam County have organized a 
Future Teachers of America Club. 
They spend part of their time in observ- 
ing elementary teachers and occasion- 
ally teach a class themselves. Princi- 
pal Harris feels that these girls will be 
better teachers as a result of this early 
training. 





Every pupil in the Charlotte High 
School in Dickson County has received 
a medical examination during the cur- 
rent school year. Principal J. W. Byrn 
reports that this good work was made 
possible through the generosity of lo- 
cal doctors who charged a minimum 
rate for their services. Principal Byrn 
feels that follow-up work has been most 
satisfactory. 





The pupils and teachers of the War- 
ren County Central High School in 
McMinnville are proud of their new li- 
brary and other building additions. 





Mr. E. D. Schreiber, teacher of sci- 
ence at the Tennessee Industrial School, 
is chairman of the recently organized 
junior section of the Tennessee Acad- 
emy of Science. Interested pupils or 
teachers are asked to write to Mr. 
Schreiber at the Tennessee Industrial 
School. Dr. C. S. Shoup of Vanderbilt 
University is president of the Tennes- 
see Academy of Science. Doctor 
Shoup has assisted with the organiza- 
tion of the junior group and the senior 
organization has promised still further 
help to high school girls and boys who 
become members of the junior section 
of the Tennessee Academy of Science. 





Mr. W. J. Field, principal of the 
Maury County Central High School at 
Columbia, has been working in the 
high schools of Middle Tennessee for 
twenty-six years. During that time he 
has not been absent from his duties for 
a single day. 





An old-fashioned box supper held 
recently at the Auburntown High 
School netted more than four hundred 
dollars. More books for the library! 





The United States Secret Service is 
very anxious for the high school teach- 
ers of Tennessee to use a pertinent 
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pamphlet titled, "Know Your Money." 
It is felt that by teaching the in- 
formation contained in this publica- 
tion, a certain form of sabotage may 
be prevented. Copies for classroom 
use may be obtained by addressing a 
request to Mr. A. A. Andrews, Room 
425, Post Office Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





White County Central High School 
at Sparta reports a keen interest in 
the High School Victory Corps. Teach- 
ers and pupils are busy revising sub- 
jects and activities to conform to the 
suggestions contained in the High 
School Victory Corps Manual. 





Teachers in Middle Tennessee high 
schools have been making a worth- 
while use of the following free mate- 
rials: 


1. "The British System of Government." 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

2. "The Unconquered People." Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 

3. “Official Handbook on Australia." Aus- 
tralian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

4. "The American [Economic System." 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

5. “Pursuit of Happiness in Wartime.” 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West One Hundred Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City. 

6. "The Home Front in National Defense." 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services of Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. “Round the World with Cotton.” De- 
Fa of Agriculture, Washington, 


8. “The Story of Cotton." Cluett, Pea- 
body and Company, 10 East Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


Montgomery County 
Society Teaches 
Homebound 
Child 
BILLIE VLIET 


Executive Secretary, Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children 
The 


Montgomery County Com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children has undertaken as 
its major project for the year the edu- 
cation of the homebound crippled child. 
The society believes that a crippled 
child must have the right kind of edu- 
cation if he is to profit from medical 
attention. 

A report of one of the cases for 
which the society supplies funds comes 
from Miss Anna Leigh McCorkle, 
supervisor. 


Pauline, aged seven, lives too far 
from school to be transported and is 
far too crippled to attend. Twice a 
week for a half hour's instruction a 
teacher goes to Pauline’s one-room 
cabin home and gives her the same 
instruction that she gives the other 
first grade pupils. Pauline has already 
begun reading in a first grade reader, 
although children at school are still on 
primer instruction. She can do some 
writing and number work. She is 
especially talented in music and likes 
nothing better than to learn a new 
action song. She has adapted her six 
action songs, which require rapid arm 
movements, to the exercises that she 
takes to develop her crippled arms. 
She tells the teacher, "Please teach me 
another song. These are ragged and 
worn.’ When she has drawn a pic- 
ture of which she is especially proud, 
she sends it to the children at school. 
They, in turn, send her samples of 
their work and write her letters. On 
Christmas the school is planning to give 
her a party when she will come to 
school and stay all day, taking part in 
as many of their activities as possible. 

The board of education is most ap- 
preciative of this service and co- 
operates with the society in every way. 
Books are furnished Pauline by the 
board; the county supervisor discusses 
her progress with the teacher; and the 
county librarian sends her books to 
read. 

All over the state the Tennessee 
Society is hoping to learn of more 
cases of homebound children in need 
of such a service as the Montgomery 
County Committee is so splendidly 
rendering. We urge the parents and 
teachers to call on their county com- 
mittees if any such child is known to 
them. "A sound mind in a crippled 
body will often become crippled also, 
unless adequate channels of expression 


are provided.” 
e 


Mother (as son starts for football field): 
"Now, Willie, promise me not to get hurt 
today." 

Willie: "Of course not, Mother. This is 4 
practice game, so there will be no audience 
there." 

2 


“Mother, are you the nearest relative I've 
got?" 
"Yes, Dear, and your father is the closest." 


"Is she thin, Bill?" 

"Why, she's so thin that when she drinks 
a glass of tomato juice she looks like a ther- 
mometer." 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


TENNESSEE SENATORS. By Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar. Southern Publishers, Inc. Kingsport, 
Tenn. 625 pages. The following is taken 
from the foreword of Senator McKellar's new 
book, "Tennessee Senators": "The writing of 
these biographical sketches of Tennessee's 
thirty-nine Senators who have already crossed 
the great river was the result of my seeing, 
when | first came to the Senate, the statement 
in the Senate Manual that William Blount, one 
of our first two Senators, had been expelled 
by a vote of twenty-five to one in the Senate. 
| made up my mind at once that | would 
look into the reasons for the expulsion and 
then neglected it from time to time until 
about two years ago, when | went over to 
the Congressional Library and made a thor- 
ough search into the reasons why he was 
expelled. Upon making this search | became 
convinced of his innocence of the charges 
made against him, and | wrote up the result 
of my investigation. In making this research 
my explorations took in the lives of several 
of Mr. Blount's early friends and associates. 
1 found them so interesting that | continued 
the study and work until | had written short 
biographies of all thirty-nine of Tennessee's 
former Senators, constituting all who have 
been Senators from Tennessee, except the six 
of us who are now living." 

HELP, PROFESSOR! By John A. Thackston, 
Wendell L. Gray, and Ruth Campbell. Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Company. Price, $1.40. 
Help, Professor! is designed to meet the 
needs of study groups, of P.-T. A., and of 
courses in adult and parent education. To 
two groups of people, parents and teachers, 
the child is the most important person in the 
world today. These must join’ efforts and 
work with singleness of purpose for his com- 
plete education. Parents and teachers who 
read Help, Professor! will find in it practical 
suggestions for obtaining a better and closer 
school-home-community relationship. 
SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY. By William E. Cole 
and Charles S. Montgomery. Boston, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1942. School Sociology is a new re- 
vision of Sociology for Schools which ap- 
peared five years ago. The authors are Wil- 
liam E. Cole, head of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Tennessee, and 
Charles S. Montgomery, sociology teacher in 
the Knoxville High School. The revised book 
is thoroughly up to date and includes many 
new chapters, items, and features based upon 
suggestions from teachers throughout the 
United States who used Sociology for Schools 
during the last several years. School Sociol- 
ogy is on the Tennessee Supplemental Text- 
book list, and is admirably adapted for Ten- 
nessee schools and for the critical period 
through which we are passing. 

ARMY OFFICE TRAINING—What Everybody 
Should Know About Army Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Clerical Procedures. By M. 





Allison. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
List price, $1.00. 92 pages. This timely 
publication gives authoritative information 


on the vast business called Army Administra- 
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tion; and on correspondence, reports, filing, 
and other clerical practices that grow out 
of it. The comprehensive information on in- 
duction, Army organization, administration, 
and procedures should be of interest and 
value to everyone. The book's use as a text 
could be in classes giving preinduction train- 
ing for the potential clerical worker of the 
Army, and in classes for those seeking Army 
orientation prior to induction. The purpose 
of the material obviously is to reduce the 
Army “processing” that follows induction— 
a goal which, when achieved, manifestly be- 
comes an educational contribution to the 
war effort. 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEG- 


RAPHERS. By Harold H. Smith and Harry 
W. Newman. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $0.60. 63 pages. This new 


text answers a pressing call for war emer- 
gency training. Every branch of our armed 
service needs man power skilled in radio com- 
munications. The man or woman who can 
receive radio signals and type them is in a 
position to render needed service immediately. 
The ‘typing skill needed by the radio operator 
can be taught either before the radio skill or 
along with it. Any typing teacher can give 
the typing instruction needed for radio work. 
"Typing for Radiomen and Telegraphers,” a 
thirty-lesson, intensive course, is a war emer- 
gency text for teaching this specialized typing 
skill. It contains beginning basic skill prac- 
tice but with major emphasis on abbreviations 
used in the armed service, the various types 
of code used in all branches of the armed 
service, and ordinary military messages. The 
book can be used as a beginning text or for 
a quick review of typing skill by more ad- 
vanced students. 

THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Price, $0.36. 32 pages. This is a text for 
giving preinduction training. It contains 
essential training material for Navy cffice 
work—deals with the preparation, handling, 
and filing of official Navy letters. The 
booklet also includes Navy reports, messages, 
Navy organization, rules of correspondence, 
circular letters, and other essential informa- 
tion. Many sample forms help the learner 
to grasp the numerous differences between 
Navy correspondence and regular business 
correspondence. Here is another war emer- 
gency text that definitely qualifies for High 
School Victory Corps Training—either for a 
brief, intensive, basic course or as a supple- 
mentary text to be taught with such other 
subjects as typewriting, secretarial training, 
shorthand transcription, or business English. 
It is authoritative, and man power with this 
training is needed. 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE. By George 
Murraine Cohen. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. Price, $0.36. 39 pages. This 


text gets down to the business in hand with 
all the directness of military action. Its 
content is based upon the Army regulations 
and practice covering military correspond- 
ence; and the arrangement of the material 
is by an author who has taught the subject. 
Both public and private schools will find the 
book well suited to a brief, intensive course 
in the subject or could use it as supplementary 
material in typing, secretarial practice, short- 
hand transcription, or English courses. In 
either case, American youth can be given, 
in an authoritative way, the correspondence 
training needed in military service. Without 
question this inexpensive booklet can be used 
to get quick results from preinduction training, 
and should be considered by those schools 
that are conducting or planning to organize 
a High School Victory Corps. 





THE DAY MUST DAWN. By Turnbull. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.75. This story 
of frontier life is one that should be required 
as outside reading for all courses in American 
history, although it is not written primarily 
for this purpose. It is a completely fascinat. 
ing story, thrilling and romantic, wholesome 
and sound. From the homely details of daily 
life to hunting expeditions, attacks by the 
Indians, and the final burning of Hannastown, 
Pennsylvania, the book is full of authentic 
flavor and endearing human characters. This 
novel has a peculiar significance for us. 
the drama implicit in it there is revealed the 
similarity between our problems and those of 
bygone days. 

AERONAUTICS WORKBOOK. | By Siemens, 
Ginn and Company. 168 pages. Price, $1.00, 
The first complete organization of the class. 
room activities which are required in the Pre. 
Flight Training Program. This workbook serves 
completely, unit by unit, the program outlined 
in Leaflet No. 63, U. S. Office of Education, 
It may be used with any modern textbook, 
Specific references are made to the most 
popular high-school texts. Enables every 
teacher to give his students a series of func. 
tional, realistic, and thorough problems, e. 
ercises, and tests. The author, Cornelius H, 
Siemens, assistant professor at the University 
of California and educational consultant to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, is an 
outstanding authority on education in the 
engineering field. The Siemens Aeronautical 
Workbook makes it possible for every student 
to “learn by doing.” The data and the prob. 
lems are stated just ‘as they would be in 
actual flight. This preparation is invaluable 
in developing the skills and abilities of those 
expecting to enter the armed services, Con- 
tains review exercises in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, employing the 
symbols and types of problems used in the 
pre-flight course. A complete series of tests 
is provided after each section. 


+ 
New Books Received 
JERRY GOES FISHING. By Florence Battle. 


Beckley-Cardy Company. 60 pages. Price, 
$0.65. 
CHANGING CHINA. By G. B. Taylor. 
Webster Publishing Company. 96 pages. 
$0.40. 


By W. H. Chamberlin, 
96 pages. 


MODERN JAPAN. 
Webster Publishing Company. 
$0.40. 

LAND OF THE SOVIETS. By A. M. Stewart. 
Webster Publishing Company. 96 pages 
$0.40. 

PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS. By Eliz 
beth A. Clark. Webster Publishing Company. 
96 pages. $0.40. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MA 


TERIALS. 1942 Supplement. By Lucile Den- 
ham. Curriculum Laboratory, George Pea 
body College for Teachers. Bulletin No. 8. 
Price, $0.25. 50 pages. 

EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL. By Hollis L. Caswell. American 
Book Company. 321! pages. 
THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 5y 
Milo Milton Quaife. Grosset and Dunlap. 
210 pages. Price, $2.00 
€ 
IN THE PUSH 

"Fred," said the teacher to a boy who 
was behind in his class, “you are always be 
hind; you should have more push.” 

“How can | push," said Fred, “if I'm not 
behind?" 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Peabody Posters 


Thirty-six posters prepared under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff for the 
Peabody Library School Course in Book Selection, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Printed black on white. Average size, 24 x 121/, inches. 


PRICES 
15c each, postpaid; 10c each for twelve or more, postpaid 


TITLES 


Best Southern Novels 
Do You Read Best Sellers or Best Books? 
Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief (Vocations) 


From Rhythm to Reading—Stimulating read- 
ing through interest in music 


From Roast Pig to Mince Pie (Essays) 


Gift of Black Folk (Negro contribution in 
art, music, and literature) 


Health — First line of defense — Health and 
nutrition 


Heavens Above (Astronomy) 

Help Yourself to a Hobby (Hobbies) 
Here’s Your Cue (Plays) 

I Made It—Handicrafts 


It’s What You Read — A General display of 
worth-while books 


Just Out (New Books) 

Keep Up to Date 

Language of the Gods (Poetry or Myths) 

Magic Strings — Marionettes and Marionette 
Plays 

Magic Windows 


Make Your Own American Bookshelf—Differ- 
ent types of books 


Modern Mercuries (Transportation) 

Noah’s Cargo (On land, in the air, in the sea) 

None Liveth to Himself Alone (International- 
ism) 

On the Silver Screen (Motion Pictures) 

People of Personality—Biography 

The Play’s the Thing—Plays 


Quaint and Curious Volumes—Whatever is rare 
or unusual in your library 


Ring Up the Curtain—Plays 


She Strives to Conquer (At home, at school, 
in business) 


A Shelf of Books for a Freshman’s Room—A 
variety of books 


Tennessee Sons and Scenes 

Track Them to Their Dens (Animal Stories) 
Tips to Teens (Etiquette) 

Voices Across Space (Radio) 


Voyagers Unafraid (Pioneers in science, inven- 
tion, medicine) 


Whither America (Democracy) 
With Brush, Chisel, and Crayon (Art) 
Wonder Workers (Modern Inventions) 


Each Poster Represents a Classification of Books as Indicated 


Published by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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America of the Future 
must be kept a place for 
hreedom-Loving Men and Women 


i ae 
WE WHO KNOW WHAT 
FREEDOM MEANS 
WILL NOT ACCEPT THE 
“JAPANAZI’” WAY OF LIFE 


x * 


To Operate Schools Efficiently Spectal 
Equipment Is Necessary! 


WE OFFER A WIDE SELECTION IN THE FOLLOWING 


Classroom Furniture Maps and Globes . () Seat Work Materials 

Teachers Desks and Chairs Library Supplies . O Arts and Crafts Materials 

Science and Library Furniture Playground Equipment [1] Ditto Machines and Supplies 
Auditorium Chairs Blackboards, Crayons, and Erasers. [] Stencils and Duplicating Supplies. . 
Folding Chairs Tablets and Pencils ee Laboratory Chemicals and Supplies 0 | 
Stage Curtains Slide Films and Projectors (1) Janitor Supplies 

Window Shades and Venetian Blinds [] Gymnasium Floor Finish........ 


Check Items You Require and Write for Information 





OoOooo0o00 


Filing Cabinets 


| 
| 


Name 





School____ 














| Address Position 


NASHVILLE HIGHLAND 
PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























